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For the New-Yorker, 
LYRICS....By Ion. 
L 
‘NAY, TAKE THE SWKET FLOWERS.’ 

Nay, take the sweet flowers—in the meadow I found them, 

Where wandered fresh waters and murmured the bee— © 
Rich roses and violets: I culled them and bound them, 

And kept all their beauty, sweet lady, for thee! 


Oh soft as they bloomed on the slight stem that bere them, 
Their fragrance on breezes that pass’d them they threw— 

And the young birds were warbling their test songs o’er 
And evening kad lent them her gentlest @@dew— [them, 


And so bright were their hues, and their pe?fume so sweet, 
As ’t was borne by the zephyr’s fond wing o’er the lea, 
That, beholding them bloom in that lonely retreat, 
I have culled them and twined them, sweet lady, for thee. 


And, though fragrant and blooming each leaf now appears, 
The scent shall be richer, and brighter the hue, 

While the light of thy smile and the balm of thy tears, 
As they sparkle and weep, are their sunshine and dew. 


Il. 
OUR FATHERS—WHERE ARE THEY? 
Ox, many a young blue eye 
Still shines with sunny ray, 
And manhood’s brow is proud and high; 
But our fathers—where are they ? 


Do they dwell in their old homes still, 
By their own bright quiet fires ? 
Do zhe soft eyes there with gladness ill 
The bosoms of our sires? 
Are they in the cdincil hall, 
Each man a nation’s star? 
Do they siill go forth, when the brave men fall 
In the stormy ranks of war? 
No more do their glad shouts roll 
O’er the pealing battle line, 
And the voice that cheered the patriot’s soul 
Hath stilled its tones divine! 
And the fires of their quiet hearth 
Have faded long ago, 
And the smiles that cheered their hearts with mirth 
Shall beam no more below ! 
Spring dances brightly by 
Dast in her green array, 
And above us still is the same blue sky, 
But our fathers—where are they? 
Graves in the church-yard ground, 
Tears upon cheeks all pale, 
Sorrow in hearts where bliss is found— 
These tell the mournful tale! 
Dark is their beaming eye, 
Passed are their forms away, 
Cold is the heart that once beat high, 
And our fathers—where are they? 


II. 
‘WAKE, MY LYRE.’ 
Wake, my lyre—too long have slumbers 


Hushed the music of thy strain— 
Wake, and breathe thy melting numbers 
O’er my darkened soul again! 
Sweet when Life’s young morn around me 
Poured her light and spread her flowers, 
Sweet the notes that thrilled and bound me, 
Breathed through all her wildwood bowers. 
Pleasures haste with airy fleetness; 
Music's tones dissolve away ; 
Gone is now that pleasure’s sweetness, 
Hushed is now that. music’s lay! 





Now the evening sky is beaming, 
With its arch of sapphire blue, 
And, like eyes we meet when dreaming, 
Steals the vesper planet through. 
Now the bird of night rejoices, 
Pouring music,o’er the sky, 
And the fountain’s silvery voices 
Softer now go stealing by. 
Dreams of bliss come sweetly o’& me— 
Dreams that dwelt in darkness long: 
Wake, my lyre !—again restore me 
All the sweetness of thy song! 
Long, my lyre, too long have slumbers 
Hushed the music of thy strain! 
Wake, and breathe thy melting numbers 
O’er my darkened soul again! 
—_—_—_— 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE XIV. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

THE subject of physical education is exceedingly extensive, 
and I have not time to enter into it with minuteness of detail. 
My object is to bring before my non-medical readers such an 
account of the human frame as will enable them to appreciate 
the influence of physical condition on the mind. 

You see here the human skeleton; this represents the bones, 
which form the basis of the soft parts, and the protection of 
many important organs. Attached to the bones are the mus- 
cles, which are fleshy bundles or cords, by the contractions of 
which the erect attitude is preserved and motion produced. 
This drawing represents the brain and spinal marrow, from 
which nerves proceed and ‘ramify, the brain being contained 
in the skull and the spinal marrow in the back bone. Nerves 
proceed from the circumference of the body to these parts, 
conveying information, and from these parts to all parts of 
the body, producing motion. The skin covers the body, and 
serves other important purposes. 

All parts of the body are in a continual state of decay, which 
occasions, of course, the necessity for renovation. If parti- 
cles of the body are continually passing away, others must be 
continually supplied. Now this new matter is supplied by 
the blood, a fluid which circulates through every part, and 
from which are deposited, in a way of which we have no con- 
ception, particles of just the kind necessary to the respective 
parts requiring them; to muscle it supplies muscle, to bone it 
supplies bone, to nerve it supplies nerve, and to brain it sup- 
plies brain. Health is the sound condition, complete and 
equal play of all the various systems of the body. This is at- 
tended by a feeling of satisfaction which seems diffused 
throughout every part. A friend of mine truly and beautifully 
said, “I never think myself in health except I can go out, of 
a summer’s morning, and standing upright, with my eyes 
fixed on space, aud my mind unoccupied, feel that life itself 
is a blessing, and thank God that [ am a living man.” Dis- 
ease is the unsound state or discordant play of any of these 
systems, and may be either structural or functional. The 
former exists when structure is deranged. If an arrow should 
be shot into the eye, the consequent disease would be structu- 
ral. Functional disease is that in which arrangement of 
structure is not visible, but in which the function is performed 
too feebly or with morbid energy. Suppose we look at the 
sun for a while: the function of the eye is disordered ; if we 
turn the eye from it to some other object, we may still appear 
to see the sun where there is in fact nothing but a wall. This 
is functional disease; and generally spealting, repose alone is 
sufficient to restore healthy action. 

Health being the foundation of all happiness, to preserve 
it is of the utmost importance; and to do so, we must know 


| those laws on the observance of which it depends. So far as 
the lower animals are concerned, these laws are observed in- 
| stinctively. Muscular exercise is secured by the enjoyment 
which is evidently attached to it. Thus you see the horse, 
in a rich pasture, galloping and gamboling. In many ani- 
mals it is secured by its necessity in'obtaining food. Pure air 
they have from living in the open eir. Cleanliness they all 
attend to, and thus keep their pores open; you see the cat 
assiduously cleansing herself—the birds cleansing their feath- 
ers by the stream. Even the pig forms no exception; I have 
been told by many farmers, that when allowed straw, it al- 
ways keeps its sty clean and comfortable. Animals observe 
these laws without knowing why; they are impelled to do so 
by the Creator, operating through their constitution. To 
man is given reason—the power of observation and adapta- 
tion. He must study his own constitution and the external 
world, and observe the relationships which God has established 
between them, in order that he may know the laws of health, 
and observe them. That there is great occasion for such 
knowledge and such observance, is evident from the records 
of mortality.. According to the Westminster returns, from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of all that are born there die before ar- 
riving at two years of age. I am told that the mortality is 
still greater here. Now there is no example in the animal 
kingdom of such mortality as is exhibited by man im the nine- 
teenth century; and for this no other reason can be adduced, 
than that by man the laws of health are neglected or outraged, 
while by the brutes they are instinctively observed. How 
great an amount of human misery arises from this premature 
mortality !—Hardly one of these children die without lacera- 
ting a mother’s affections and blasting a father’s hopes. 

The food which we eat hes to undergo a variety of pro- 
cesses before it can be assimilated to the body, or made to 
form a part of its substance. In the first place, it is taken 
into the mouth, where it is ground by the teeth, or mastica- 
ted; during this process it is mixed with the saliva, after 
which it is swallowed, passing from the mouth through a 
tube into the stomach. This last organ lies in the upper part 
of the abdomen, as you see in this drawing. It is shaped like 
a bagpipe, and has two orifices; by one it receives the meat 
coming through the meat-pipe to the stomach, and by the 
other, called the pylorus, the food passes into the intestine, 
called the duodenum. The stomach is amply supplied with 
blood-vessels and nerves, the latter being more numerous here 
than in any other part of the body, and derived from many 
different sources; for which reason it sympathises with al- 
most every other part, and may be considered as a kind of 
common organic centre. The food undergoes in the stomach 
such a process as changes it to a greyish fluid called chyme. 
When properly digested, it presents itself at the lower ex~ 
tremity of the stomach, and. passes through the pylorus into 
the duodenum. But mark this: around the pyloric orifice 
there is a band of muacular fibres, which, when concentrated, 
keep it closed, and which have to relax in order that the — 
chyme may pass through. Now, if the food which presents 
itself is not properly digested, these circular fibres will not 
relax, but the food is sent back to be digested still more; it 
may again and again be presented, and again and again sent 
back; but as this, if carried too far, might cause serious in- 
jury, the fibres at length relax, and the food is allowed to 
pass, still undigested, When the food has arrived at the 
duodenum, it is mixed with two fluids: one from the liver, — 
called bile, the other from the pancreas, called pancreatic 
juice; and is turned by their action into a milk-white fluid 
called chyle. The intestines, like the stomach, have three 
coats; but the inner or mucous coat is in folds, to giye a 
greater extent of surface. On this an innumerable quantity 
of small vessels open their mouths, and draw in that part of 
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lacteals. They terminate in ope common tbe, called the 
thoracic duct, which passes up the posterior part of the chest, 
and empties its contents inte’@ vessel called the subclavian 
vein. The fresh nourishing matter thus.carried with the 
blood to the heart, is sent to the lungs to be subjected to the 
vivifying influence of thé-air, 

Fluids taken into the stomach do not go through the same 
process, but are absorbed and taken immediately into the 
blood, whence they soon reappear in the kidneys, and are 
thrown out of the body. 

T lately visited the Colored Asylum in this city, which is, 
in many respects, a creditable institution. I there became 
acquainted with a fact which well illustrates the importance 
of diet in the training of children. Acting under the influence 
of some teacher who has been lecturing in this city, the man- 
agers of the institution had confined the children to an ex- 
clusively vegetable diet, with the expectation of improving 
their morals. Now children should have diet—not excessive, 
but sufficient, solid: and nutricious. If you give an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet, you do indeed render the blood less nu- 
tritive and stimulant, and thus weaken the propensities; but 
ag the same blood nourishes also the moral sentiments and 
intellectual faculties, they are weakened in proportion, and 
the tone of the whole body lowered ; so that nothing is gained 
in point of morality, and much is lost in health and vigor. 
This was soon discovered. In the Colored Asylum, the effect 
of this exclusively vegetable diet manifested itself by means 
of scrofula and general debility. It was laid aside, and un- 
der the influence of a more generous diet, the children soon 
began to recover. An adequate supply of good and sufficient 
food is absolutely necessary to health. 

Another essential condition to health is, that the lungs be 
always supplied with fresh air. The lungs are two bodies, 
one on each side of the thorax, composed of a light spongy 
substance, and filled with innumerable air cells, which are 
said to present an extent of surface equal to twenty thousand 
square inches. The heart throws the blood into the lungs, 
and, when we breathe, the air passes into them; so that the 
blood is on one side of the thin membrane of which the cells 
are composed, and the air on the other. Through this mem- 
brane the changes which oecur in the blood take place. The 
common air consists of three distinct gases in combination, 
in one hundred parts of which seventy-seven are nitregen, 
twenty-two oxygen, and one carbonic acid gas. Now, the 
breath expired is found to differ from the air taken into the 
lungs, and the blood sent from the lungs is found to differ 
materially from the blood which was sent tothem. Of the 
air, the oxygen is diminished, and the carbonic acid increased ; 
oxygen is therefore considered as the supporter of life. The 
blood which arrives at the lungs is of a dark purple hue, and 
is unfit to support life; that which passes from them is of a 
bright scarlet hue, and is fitted for the body’s nourishment. 
The use of nitrogen is not known; but Sir Humphrey Davy 
found that on breathing eighteen inches of common air, five 
of nitrogen disappeared. Dr. , of Boston, suggests that 
it combines with chyle, and imparts to it its red appearance. 
‘When we analyze the body, we find in it a considerable quan- 
tity of azote; and in this way does he suppose it to get into 
the system. This theory needs confirmation, but is very plau- 
sible. If the air be not pure, the dark blood does not under- 
go the necessary change, but is sent back, of a dark hue, to 
all parts—and, of course, to the brain, which, therefore, is 
not sufficiently nourished and stimulated; great dulness and 
drowsiness ensue, followed, if continued, by diseased action. 
To afford sufficient quantity of fresh air in churches, schools, 
and lecture rooms, should, therefore, be a great object. If 
they are not well ventilated, the brain is oppressed, and can- 
not, of course, act with clearness andenergy. Dr. Reid, who 
‘was employed to ventilate the houses of Parliament, consid- 
ered it necessary to supply ten cubic feet of air a minute for 
each person they were adapted to accommodate. This air is 
sent in of proper temperature. The effeet of bad air we see 
this evening. This hall is crowded to excess, and there are 
no adequate means of ventilation; hence the faintness which 
a number have been subject to; two or three ladies have had 
to be led out. We have done much to reform matters in 


* This was spoken in Clinton Hall. Mr. Combe’s stay, some 
means of better ventilation were adopted. He made still stronger ob- 
Jections to the Lecture Room at Stuyvesant Institute, Reporter. 
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ur own country, though we have had an arduous task. There 
is still much to be done, however; and you have much to do 
in this country, in your.public halls and your public schools. 

What we call the heart may, in tact, be considered as two 
hearts: a right and a left ; by the right heart the blood is sent 
to the lungs, by the left to the arteries. But each of these 
consists of two muscular bags; and the circulation of the 
blood may be thus explained: The heart has two vital pro- 
perties, irritability and contractility, by the first of which the 
stimulus of the blood is perceived, and by the second of which 
the muscular fibres of the heart shorten themselves, or in 
other words, contract and close the cavity. The venous or 
dark blood is poured into the first sac of ‘the right heart, 
called the auricle; this, when filled, closes like a sensitive 
plant, and forces the bleed into the right sac, called the ven- 
tricle; the ventricle then contracts, and forces the blood 
through tubes into the lungs. Here the blood is vivified, and 
rushes to the auricle or first cavity of the left heart, which 
contracts and forces it into the second cavity or left ventricle; 
this contracts, and gorces it into the great canal for the cen- 
veyance of arterial blood, whence it is distributed to all parts 
of the body, supplying nourishment. It returns through other 
tubes called veins, is received into the right auricle, and 
passes through the same route as before. The body contains, 
it is suppesed, from 25 to 28 pounds of blood, and that two 
ounces pass through the heart at every beat; according to 
which, all the blood must pass through the heart every three 
minutes. 

The brain is that organ which supplies nervous energy or 
spirits, as we say, to all-parts of the body ; thus, if the nerve 
which communicates with the stomach be divided, digestion 
is at once arrested. Now if by any means we concentrate 
the whole energy of the brain to any particular part, the other 
parts necessarily suffer. Thus, if, by the occurrence ef some 
great calamity, thought and feeling be kept in long-continued 
and inordinate activity, the digestive and respiratory func- 
tions are ill performed, the blood is deteriorated, and the 
body wastes and shrinks with rapidity. So if the muscular 
system be inordinately exercised, the nervous energy seems to 
be exhausted upon it; if, after such exercise, we attempt to 
read or think, we find that the brain is indisposed to activity, 
and we fall asleep. Without exercise, waste matter is not 
thrown off from the body in a proper manner, and the blood 
does not circulate with due force; but if carried to excess, it 
interferes with our power of thinking and feeling with vigor 
and continuity. 

If the brain be employed too energetically, then is there a 
sense of discomfort and anxiety; we are, perhaps, troubled 
with headache and indigestion, the stomach loses its tone, the 
mind itself becomes affected, and the whole system diseased. 
I have often met with Americans seeking health in Europe; 
and I have generally found that, led on by the spirit of com- 
petition, their brains have been kept continually burning with 
excitement, till their bodies have become diseased, their 
nervous system has lost its energy, and Death seemed to be 
tapping them on the shoulder ; they then have had to give up 
business entirely, and try the effects of a voyage and conti- 
nental travels. Here the nervous system, though gently ex- 
cited by new objects, is allowed comparative repose; the ex- 
ercise is gentle, but not too great; and being much in the 
open air, the blood is well oxygenated ; and not being pressed 
for time, digestion is allowed tq go on in a proper manner. 
In short, health is broken by violating the laws on which it 
depends, and restored by their observance. 

I speak the more earnestly, because I speak from sad ex- 
perience. When young, I hardly knew'that I had a-brain or 
a stomach—much less the laws which govern their modes of 
activity; and for three or four years I used to study from six 
o’clock in the morning till ten at night. But I dearly paid 
for my imprud b ing a weakly invalid, almost in- 
capable of thought. I am now giving you information which, 
if I had known at fifteen years of age, and attended to, would 
have saved seven years of the best part of my life, for the 
loss of which nothing could ever compensate. 

Allow me now to address some remarks to the ladies espe- 
cially; and in doing so, we will make the skeleton the first 
object of contemplation. The bones are formed by deposit- 
ing bony matter in cartilaginous substance. In infancy they 
are comparatively soft; they go on hardening toold age. By 
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disregarding their flexible nature in early life, much deformity 
is occasioned. ‘Ladies wish to see their children walk early, 
and put them to the feet before the bones are sufficiently 
strong; in this way the legs are often distorted. Or they put 
leading-strings around them to keep them up, and thus the 
ribs are pressed upon and deformed; pressure is produced, 
too, upon the stomach, liver, lungs, and other viscera, occa- 
sioning sad consequences. Nature is in all these things the 
sure guide. When the child feels the necessity for muscular 
exercise, it attempts to crawl about on all fours, and delights 
to tumble about the floor; and this is the best form of exer- 
cise in the particular circumstances. It strengthens the lit- 
tle muscles of the child, which begins in a while to raise it- 
self by the chairs, and finally to walk. All this is natural 
and safe ; which the system of urging and dangling is not. 

I have before stated that in the human skin there are innu- 
merale pores, from which waste matter is continually passing. 
Cleanliness is, therefore, another essential requisite in the 
treatment of.children; but as young children are very sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric changes, you must be careful not to 
expose them. i am told that in this country it is not usual 
to protect the heads of children, and that many physicians 
recommend this neglect. Now I cannot but consider this 
practice injurious. The temperature in this climate ranges 
in a very short space of time from zeroto forty degrees. Other 
parts ef the body are protected, and why is the head exposed 
to such vicissitudes? The brain is a very important organ, 
In infancy the skull is very thin, and there is very little hair. 
Some protection, therefore, seems necessary, though to stim- 
ulate the brain by too much clothing, is injurious. Captain 
Parry relates that on one very cold day he sent two young 
gentlemen in search of a marine who had been exposed to a 
temperature much below zero, without any adequate protec- 
tion; and so great was the effect, even upon them, that when 
he sent for them into his cabin on their return, they looked 
wild, spoke thick and indistinctly, and it was impossible to 
draw from them a rational answer to any of his questions. 
After being on board for a short time the mental faculties ap- 
peared gradually to return with the returning circulation, and 
it was not till then that a looker on could be easily persuaded 
that they had not been drinking to@freely. 

One great evil to which the fair sex is liable is deformity of 
the spine. The spine or back bone is supported by many 
muscles which keep it erect, as a mast is kept erect by the 
ropes. If these muscles be compressed they become weak- 
ened; if made to support the body for a long time in enerect, 
stiff position, they become exhausted ; and if this is persisted 
in the spine gives way; but as there is a natural tendency to 
equilibrium, the curve of one part is compensated by a curve 
in another, and thus, in deformity of the spine, there is gene- 
rally a double lateral curve, somewhat like the italic letter f. 

When I was young, the remedy for this was to use a steel 
support. What would you think of me if I recommended, 
that in order to strengthen the arm you should bind it in 
splints, and keep it perfectly still for three months. You 
would see the absurdity at once, and yet, the using of a steel 
support to the spine for the purpose of strengthening it, was 
just as absurd. The only rational mode of strengthening the 
muscles is by exercise. When I was lecturing upon this sub- 
ject some years ago in Edinburgh, a lady was present, who, 
on going home, noticed that her daughter, a young lady of 
nine years of age, had slight deformity of the spine... She be- 
came alarmed, and was led to think of the best course to be 
pursued under the circumstances; and seeing her daughter 
next morning attempt to lift some earth with the gardener’s 
spade, she thought that would be just the thing to encourage 
her in. Accordingly she asked her if she would like to have 
a little spade of her own? Oh yes, was the reply; she would 
like it very much. She was then asked if she would like a 
little wheelbarrow to wheel earth from one part of the gar- 
den to another? She was perfectly delighted with the idea. 
They were procured, and she was directed how to use them. 
and cautioned never to continue their use after she felt fatigue 
coming on. The young lady shoveled and wheeled in the 
open air day after day; the whole muscular system was ex- 
ercised, but particularly the muscles of the back. In three 
or four months the curvature was completely removed, and 
she resumed that form of elegance for which she is still dis- 
tinguished. She is now grown up, and has told.me that she 
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looks back to the time she spent in digging and wheeling, as 
among the happiest of her life. 

The next point to which I would draw the attention of the 
ladies is, the importance of free action in the lungs. This 
subject is nearly threadbare, but still it is necessary to return 
to it. Whenever you see the breast flat, and little space in 
the chest, it shows that the lungs are small, and that the blood 
cannot be properly aérated. This difficulty, it would be ob- 
vious, would be increased by compressing the chest or by in- 
haling bad air; yet, notwithstanding that a small chest is in- 
compatible with vigorous health, we find ladies doing:all they 
can to compress their chests into the least possible dimen- 
sions, having some how or other acquired che extraordinary 
notion that a narrow, spider-waist is beauti ul. It is probable 
that the notion originated from the circumstance of seme per- 
son of high rank being deformed by nature rendering deform- 
ity fashionable. In the old country this fashion is fast going 
out, especially among the higher classes. A lady whoshould 
now enter a drawing-room in London, Edinburgh or Dublin 
with her waist.compressed in the way which a short time 
ago was prevalent, would be set down as unfashionable and 
vulgar. I am sorry to see, as I do in walking Broadway, 
that among young ladies the spider-waist is in great esteem, 


’ and tight lacing prevalent. I would respectfully observe that 


by this distortion they assume that they have more knowledge, 
judgement and taste than the Creator himself. By this prac- 
tice the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, and other viscera, are 
compressed to a most injurious extent, being cooped up so as 
hardly to be able to perform their functions. Thecirculation, 
too, is interfered with, and a large extent of exhaling surface. 
Yet, with all these pains, they only render themselves pitia- 
ble spectacles to all who possess correct taste, Not such 
forms do the painters and sculptors take as the models of 
beauty. 

That form is best in which the brain, chest, abdomen and 
limbs are all in proportion. When any of these preponderate 
greatly, beauty suffers: thus, if the abdomen is much larger 
than the rest of the body, we have a figure like a hog stand- 
ing on its hindlegs. The Creator hes implanted in our minds 
a love of the beautiful for a wise purpose; for it is found that 
beauty of form and perfection of healthy structure and action 
are most intimately connected. A female figure of the finest 
proportion for symmetry and beauty is, cetiris paribus, the 
most favorably constructed for healthy action. If the car- 
ringe of the body be erect, and the motions easy and graceful, 
these are indications that the bonesare solid and the muscles 
energetic—that the blood is well nourished and well oxygen- 
ated, and that it circulates freely. Ifthe countenance beam 
with intelligence and goodness, this is an indication that the 
moral and intellectual regions of the brain predominate; and 
the individual in birth and constitution is one of nature's no- 
bility. 

I deem the study of the fine arts important. He whocon- 
siders the beautiful human form as addressed to Amativeness 
alone, or chiefly, takes a most degrading view ofit. It is ad- 
dressed to Ideality, which contemplates it with keen delight; 
to Veneration, as the chief of the Creator’s physical works ; 
and to Intellect it gives the highest pleasure, Viewed in this 
light, I see not only no immodesty, but the greatest propriety 
in ladies visiting galleries of the fine arts. No better school 
can be selected for the mother, who, being made thus familiar 
with the most perfect and beautiful creations of the painter 
and sculptor, would carry in her mind standards which would 
enable her readily to detect deformity in her children, and 
lead her to seck timely remediul means. Who, for instance, 
after gazing at this painting of Eve at the fountain, could ad- 
mire the spider-weists? From presenting the study of the 
fine arts in its proper light, it has in the old country become 
much more general. Ladies study the natural figures, and 
pass round the galleries where they are exhibited, without 
the slightest feeling of impropriety on their own part, or that 
of any cultivated or correct mind. 

I will now address my vbservations more particularly to 
the gentlemen. Some have received a firmly organized con- 
stitution, the greatest, gift that Providence can bestow upon 
man. The head is of proper size, the lungs were well devel- 
oped, the digestive organs in good order. Persons so blessed 
are yery apt to undervalue their endowments—to laugh at the 
caution of others, atid to keep in a continual blaze of excite- 


ment, Warn them of their danger, they mock at your fears. 
But nature is keeping with them a reckoning. With some 
she keeps a daily account, exacting punishment for every of- 
fence as soon as it is committed; withsome she keeps an ac- 
count current, and she does so with the persons of whom I 
speak. It may be years before sho¢xacts payment, but when 
she does so, she exacts the utmost farthing. Not one of 
their aberrations but is then found to have been a nail driven 
into the coffin. I cannot tell you how many people I have 
seen start in manhood with fine, robust constitutions, and af- 
ter the vigorous enjoyment of health for years, fall into pre- 
mature graves, from attacks of apoplexy, paralysis, or some 
severe form of disease; while those whose weakly constitu- 
tions imposed the. necessity of ingessan, watchfulness, out- 
lived them. 

There is a class ‘of men in whom the brain prodominates, 
and the lungs and digestive organs are gomparatively weak. 
such persons delight in mental activity ;, muscular exercise is 
disliked, and the brain is continually on the stretch of excite- 
ment. But when we reflect that in thinking we use the brain, 
just as in walking wo use the muscles, and that, in order to 
keep the brain in activity, nervous energy must be drawn from 
the general system, all parts of which, under such circum- 
stances, perform their functions freely, the impropriety of this 
course is evident. The muscles will be weak and unener- 
getic, and the stomach will badly perform its duty, 

Two concentrated actions cannot go on in the system at 
the same time: if you digest well you must think badly; if 
you think well you must digest badly. The best plan is to 
spend an hour or an hour and a half after each meal in trifling 
conversation. If you talk nonsense, so much the better, as 
that needs no attention; and instead of that hour being count- 
ed as lost, it will, 1 assure you, be the best spent of the 
twenty-four. People say they cannot spend the hour in such 
a way: business or professional duty or study, require their 
attention. But I answer, that if they go from the table to 
mental avocations, attention will be feeble; every thing will 
be performed unenergetically—whereas if they allow the hour 
for digestion, the brain, when they go to work, will be fresh 
and vigorous, and they will! do more than if they had been at 
work all the time. 

In bilious and nervous temperaments the skin is generally 
inactive. I have told you how great a quantity of matter 
should pass off by this organ ; its inactivity is therefore very 
detrimental. To promote the secretion of perspiration, as 
well as the other secretions, nothing is more important than 
exercise, which should be taken in due quantity by every one. 
To keep the skin clean is of prime importance, and this may 
be done by sponging or washing the. body daily. Perhaps 
the best wash for this purpose is composed of one-third vine- 
gar, and two-thirds water. After sponging the skin it should 
be well rubbed with a coarse towel or hair glove. 


There are some men in whom the digestive system pre- 
dominates: these are what are called easy fellows, jolly 
companions. They live a very happy sort of life, so long as 
things go on well. They eat and drink heartily, enjoy plea- 
sant, thoughtless conversation, and sleep soundly and long. 
But business is often neglected by them, and their easy, care- 
less habits become a great source of trouble to all who may 
be dependent upon them for support. To cerrect this con- 
stitutional tendency, let the quantity of food be diminished ; 
let what is taken, however, be solid and nutritious, and let 
plenty of exercise be taken in the open air: this course’ will 
give good stimulating blood, and consequently increase men- 
tal vivacity. 

The importance of pure air is a subject which, until tate 
years, hardly entered into the heart of man to conceive. In 
the Scotch churches, for instance, it is the practice to go in 
at 11 and remain till near 1, and to goagain at2. Nowy,the 
practice formerly was to close the door as soon as the people 
came out, in order'to keep in the heat. They thus’ retained 
the air, vitiated by being breathed in the morning. The peo- 
ple went home, loaded their.stomachs, and returned to church. 
Here, then, the laws of health were clearly violated—first, 
in breathing bad air, and next, by engaging ia serious mental 
occupation with léaded stonfachs, The consequence was, 
that nature was too strong-for'the minister, and many of, the} accord 





ae slept. This annoyed him very much, and. many Wl Pony os 
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is the sermon which I have heard against the sin of sleeping 
inchureh. The consciences of the cougregation troubled them 
a good deal, no doubt, but there was no reformation. Now, 
the laws of bealth are better understood : the moment the 
congregation pass out of the church, the windows are thrown 
open, even in the depth of winter, so as to ullow a change of 
air. Instead of eating a hearty dinner, people generally con- 
tent themselves with a light lunch, deferring dimmer till after 
the second service. By thus conforming with the laws of 
health, the drowsiness of the Scottish congregations has 
passed away, and. with it the occasion for sermons on the sin 
of sleepiness, 

The laws of ‘health as regards ventilation were still more 
outraged in our schools. Inthe winter season we were kept 
in for hours with the windows closed tightly; and so vitiated 
did the air bgcome, that to a stranger entering from the street 
it seemed almost poisonous, In proportion to the length of 
time we remained in, the air became vitiated more and more, 
and the blood worse and worse aérated, losing thus its 
healthy stimulating properties. This rendered us dull and 
inattentive; but inp roportion as mental energy decreased 
the birching increased, the master attempting to compensate 
for the stimiulus of good blood by the, stimulus of pain. The 
school was thus rendered a place of terror. We have re- 
formed matters in our own country considerably; but here, 
on visiting the public schools, EF find you have much yet toto, 
You have no adequate provision for a supply of fresh warm 
air. Recollect the air must be warmed before lewinto the 
room. If you attempt to ventilate by throwing open the 
windows, you have the children near crying out that they are 
catching cold, and indeed much injury must ensue. Should 
there be now listening to me any member of the civic corpo- 
ration, I would recommend this subject to his especial atten- 
tion. He coald not be more worthily employed than in ef- 
fecting a reform. 

I know it is difficult to effect changes involving expense. 
The common cry of demagogues is economy, economy. They 
are for retrenching every thing, and allowing money for noth- 
ing. They thus hope to gain favor with the people. _Econo- 
my is a very good thing. No one can be a greater advocate 
of economy than myself; but the economy which I recom 
mend would extend to the health of the rising generation, and 
a small outlay for the attainment of this great end would 
never be regretted by a wise and philanthropic community. 

We have effected great changes in Edinburgh in our public 
assembly-rooms as well as in our schools and churches: All, 
I believe, are now properly ventilated, except the Waterloo 
rooms, and they are yet as close as a bottle. Seeing the 
great importance of good air to all, young and old, healthy 
and diseased, what would you think were I to tell you that 
a lunatic asylum has been built at an immense expense, and 


tance of ventilation being entirely overlooked; yet suchis the 
case with the new lunatic asylum of this city. On going 
through it I pointed out this great oversight. A gentleman 
with me suggested that as the plaster was near two inches 
thick, it could be broken away, and a sort of flue be formed 
in its place. But for this fortunate suggestion the means 
of ventilation would have been entirely absent. In mention- 
ing these things, I am not blaming any one, bit merely draw- 
ing attention to such facts as come under my observation. 

I must ask any member of the civic corporation, who may 
be here present, whether he has seen the pauper school on 
Long Island? If he has not, I advise him to go and examine 
the size of the roems—inquire how many children sleep in 
each, and what means of ventilationexist. Having done this, 


things in these respects is not the cause of opthalmie and 
other diseases.” 


* Mr. Combe here recommended to the attention of bis audience an 
instrument invented by Mr. Jeffrey, of London, called the rator, 
and intended to obviate the irritating effects of cold air upon lunge 
in’asthmatic and consumptive patients. 

The respirator is worn over the mouth, and is constructed on 
strictly scientific — It consists of the instrument proper 
its appendages. instrument is formed of a number of wire 
or seives made somewhat after the manner of those of Davy's 
lamp, and fixed in a flexed frame. The breath in 
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a cushion around the frame-work, in 
to absorb whatever moisture may 
plates. 1t is surrounded by a silk 
less tightly around the mouth. 
to this are cords which pass round the back of the neck 
instrument firmly in 


ing, “I exhibit it for two reasons: first, b it is 
ducive to health and comfort ; secondly, because it evinces the 
po fon chaurve ie Pery surangipsheastnr and gun peeietly toate 
you v e yet xible 
—=the epane between the bee! ead the fore pester thar constituting the 
bo, while. attending aoourse ofPhysiologicel Lectares in Ediaburgh, 
who, w acourse ofPhysiological \. 
observed that the spring of the foot was in the instep. He reflected 
the advantage it would be to have that part , and 
consequence was this invention. He took out a patent for it, and 
ph ee es eS oe, Sasa 
er the inspection of proper persons, of as- 
po. meade their advantages over those ordiparliy used. 1 
doubt not that the report will be favorable.” “ 
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Reevutation or Diet.—Many shut themselves up entirely 
in unpleasant weather, during the long winter, or wheneve: 
find a pressure of business within or unpleasant weather 
without ; and yet they eat just as yoraciously as if they took 
exercise every day. To say that no attention is to be paid to 
diet, is madness. You must pay attention to it sooner or 
later. If you are faithful to tuke regular vigorous exercise 
every day in the open air, then you may eat, and pay less at- 
tention to quantity and quality. But if you take but little 
exercise, you may be sure that you are to be a severe sufferer 
if you do not take food in the same proportion, I do not ask 
you to diet, that is, to be as difficult, and as changeable, and 
as whimsical as possible, as if the great point were to see 
how much you can torment yourself and others; but I do ask 
you to beware as to the quantity of food which you hurry into 
the stomach three times each day, without giving it any rest. 
It is the quantity, rather than the kinds of food, which de- 
stroys tary persons; though it is true that the more sim- 
ple the food the better. If you are unusually hurried this 
week, if it storms to-day, so that in these periods you cannot 
go out and take exercise, let your diet be very sparing, though 
the temptation to do otherwise will be very strong. When 
by any means you have been injured by your food, have over- 
the proper limits as to eating, I have found in such 
cases that the most perfect way to recover is to abstain en- 
tirely from food for three or six meals. By this time the 
stomach will be free, aed the system restored. [ took the 
hint from seeing an idiot who sometimes had turns of being 
unwell: at such times he abstained entirely from food for 
about three days, in which time nature recovered herself, and 
he was well. This will frequently, and perhaps generally, 
answer instead of medicine, and is every way more pleasant. 
The most distinguished physicians have ever recommended 
this course. Itisa of the Mahomedan and Pagan sys- 
tem of religion that the body should be recruited by frequent 
fastings. ‘Let a bull-dog he fed in his infancy upon pap, 
Naples biscuit and boiled chicken; let him be wrapped in 
flanne! at night, sleep on a feather bed, and ride out ina 
coach for an airing; and if his posterity do not become short- 
imbed, and valetudinarian, it will be a wonder. 
" Todd’s Student’s Manual. 


SEAMANSHIP AND avannsies <a is the art. of 
conducting a shi rst across the seas to port, 
knowing the sonko which may be followed with the most hd 
vantage; and next, by ascertaining at any given moment in 
what part of the route the ship may be, and how far out of it 
she may have been carried by currents or winds or the treach- 
erous of magnetic deviation. Seamanship, on the other 
hand, so far as it relates to the progress of the voyage, con- 
sists in knowing what sail the ship is capable of carrying; 
how she is to be steered in fine weather; at what angle with 
the wind and sea shie is to be placed in tempests; and gen- 
erally, how she is to be trained and trimmed that she may 
make the most way with a fair wind—lose least when it is 
adverse—be exposed to the smallest quantity of wear and 
tear, or more serious hagard, in bad weather; and, finally, 
that she may be placed, when the circumstances again be- 
come favorable, in such a position as to prosecute the voyage 
with advantage. Foreign Quarterly. 


GenTLEMAN.—The word ‘ gentleman ’ is evidently no mark 
of wealth or station. ‘“ You are no gentleman,” said a waiter 
in @ tavern to a person who gave him threepence. Three- 
pence more would have constituted the gentleman in the eyes 
of the waiter, and this threepence may have been withheld 

poverty. “ What sort of a person,” said an indi- 
vidual to his landlady, “is that who occupies your back pay- 
lor ? ”—“ He is a tailor by trade,” said she, “ but much 
the gentleman.” This meant that he paid his five shillings 
a week regularly. Thus it seems that the word is not con- 
fined by any regard to the station or trade of the individual. 
There is no doubt that we all have a vague conception of 
something when we hear of a man being a ‘gentleman.’ If 
o.site ie an Sevedly, ho ta eat anaaeeneeae if another 
have nothing to eat, he also is not o gentleman. 
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THE DIRGE OF THE HURON CHIEF. 
FROM SCHILLER. 

Szx! on that mat he ’s sitting; 
Upright sits he there ; 

The aspect calm he wore in life 
He seemeth yet to wear! 

Where is the strong arm’s might ? 
Where are the lips that breathed 

The smoke to the Red Man’s Manitou 

From the calumet up-wreathed ? 


Where is the falcon eye 
That mocked the elk’s swift race 7— 
That the moose’s trail in the waving grass 
On the dewy plain could trace? 


Where are the feet that flew 
Over the silent snow 

Like the feet of a stag, a stag of ten— *° 
Like the feet of the mountain roe? 


The arms that strained the bow, 
Whence the arrow deadliest sang— 
Behold, the life hath vanished ! 
Behold, how slack they hang! 


Farewell—away he wanders 
Where snow no more is seen— = - 
Where, wide o’er the happy hunting-grounds, 
The maize is waving green. 


On each bough the birds are dancing, 
Fish in each lake’s blue wave ; 

{n each glade the moose is bounding, 
For the spirits of the brave. 


He feasts above with the spirits, 
With the shades of his fathers blest; 
He has left us behind his deeds to sing, 
As we bear him to his rest. 


Bring here the funeral gifts ; 
Shrill the death-song pour; 

In the grave lay all that joy may give 
To the soul of the Sagamore! 


Under the warrior’s head 
Lay the tomahawk s0 strong ; 

Lay the flesh of the bear.and the antelope, 
For the path is drear and long. 


Lay next the broad, bright knife 
That from the foe failed never, 

With the three long, steady gashes, 
The scalping tuft to sever. 


Next paint, to dress the warrior, 
Lay in the dead man’s hand ; 
That, redly decked, he may wander on, 
On to the spirit-land ! 








From the Spirit of the Times. 
THE LONDON STAGE TWENTY YEARS AGO...NO. VI. 
MACREADY. 

Tue eminence to which Macready has elevated himself in 
his profession, has conjured up a host of enemies. His style 
of acting is earped at, his faults magnified, his beauties crush- 
ed by the jealousy of his critics, and every thing that mean- 
ness can suggest or malice prompt is brought inte action for 
the purpose of drivng him from the stage. And to what end? 
Is it that Shakspeare receives too much honor at his hands, or 
that for one season at least he has wrenched from the insult- 
ing domination of beast-tamers, the stage, where Kemble and 
Siddons reigned in glory and triumph? Or is it that the ad- 
mirers of the younger Kean insist on establishing their idol 
as the né plus ultra of histrionic excellence, which they, per- 
haps, may idly dream of effecting by destroying his superior 
—nay, his master? In either case nothing but discomfiture 
must attend such pusillanimity. Shakspeare is incrusted in 
all hearts, panting adoration is at his shrine; no pilgrim to 
the tomb ‘of Mecca ever bore more sanctity of soul to the sep- 
ulchre of the turbaned chief than breathe the learned of our 
generation when the name of Avon’s bard is mentioned. 
Sneer at Macready for his classical revivals and ye sneer at 
Shakspeare! Revile him, and ye heap filth upon Shakspeare’s 
grave ! 

A comparison between Macready and Charles Kean will 
not hold for a single moment. [I will not do the former so 
much wrong as to entertain it—* Hyperion to Satyr’—but as 
Macready and not Kean is the subject of this notice, I shall 
content myself with speaking of him as I found him twenty 


ears ago. 

" John Kemble was a large share-holder in Covent Garden 
Theatre, and when he determined on retiring from the stage 
he deemed it necessary to increase the tragic strength of the 
company. With this view he engaged Macready, in the same 
way that he had years befcre engaged Charles Young, namely, 
to play second ao heavy melo-drama. Every new 
actor is allowed the choice of character for his first appear- 
ance, and Macready selected Orestes in the Distressed Mother, 
a part which the celebrated Talma had made his own. The 
play is one of Racine’s most elqguent productions, and is ad- 
mirably translated by Ambi 





ips. It was known that 
soe othe of dos dodtaonse eae Weatdealy French, and that he 


resembled in declamation the great Parisian Roscius; the 
house, therefore, was crowded with all the fashion of the 
town. His success was most triumphant—a new school was 
at once apparent, differing entirely from either the elder Kean 
or Kemble; the people was fascinated, and in a very few days 
pronounced him the éhird actor of the British metropolis. 
He has never lost caste for a single hour; in producing effect 
he was never surpassed—he could command the tears and 
terrors of his hearers, and bear them with him throughout the 
mimic scene. Whilst Young was on the stage, Macready 
seldom had the chance of a good Shakspearean character. 
Cassius and Henry the Fifth were all that fell to his share. 
In the former, he certainly had the advantage of Young, who 
was much too quiet and melo-dramatic in Brutus. The first 
scene between the two is a great piece of eloquent dialogue, 
commencing— ‘Will you go see the order of the course?’ 


In this, Macready was most powerful; he describes the half- 
drowned Cesar—his fever in Spain—his calling for drink 
‘like a sick girl,’ wich scornful vehemence and with all the 
energy of a man struggling to be free from the cords of op- 
pression. Then, his pouring the seditious distilment into the 
ears of Brutus, and convincing him that Cesar was a tyrant, 
threw the audience into raptures, and they thundered down 
their approval of the ripening talents of a young actor. The 
quarrel scene and the death of Cassius, were triumphs that 
were greeted with lond and tumultuous shouts. 

About this period Richard Lalor Shiel, the Irish Barrister, 
and since the emancipator of the Catholics, a member of the 
British Parliament, wrote a tragedy for Covent Garden, mea- 
suring the the powere of each artiste with the nicety of a tailor 
ora shoemaker. It was called ‘ The Apostate,’ the part of 
Count Pescara by Macready, who in this splendid effort 
mad@ a lion-leap to the highest grade in his profession. The 
true and vivid portraiture of the villain had never been equaled 
since the days of Cooke in Jago and Stukley, and he was al- 
most forgotten by ene half of the play-goers and unknown to 
the other. ‘The Apostate,’ with Charlies Kemble, Young, 
and Miss O'Neil, was a splendid achievement, and in a great 
measure dried the tears that were shedding for the departure 
of Mrs. Siddons and her brother. It gave gloriou~ promise 
of a glorious future, and the palmy state of the British Drama 
appeared about to revive. Very shortly after this, Shiel pro- 
duced a second tragedy, ‘ Bellamira, or The Fall of Tunis,’ 
enacted by the same four gifted individuals; the part of Sin- 
ano was borne aloft by Macready, und increased his renown 
at each representation. A third tragedy by the same author, 
‘ Evadne, or The Statue,’ in which Macready personated with 
astounding effect the character of Ludovico, sealed for ever 
the actor’s noble superiority. 

Subsequently, Sheridan Knowles has taken him in hand, 
and interwined his magnificent talents with the brilliant eman- 
ations of his own mind. He wrote for him, and him only, 
several exquisite plays, ‘ Virginius,’ ‘ William Tell,’ and ‘ Al- 
fred the Great ;’ the two former had been attempted by al- 
most every leading actor of the day, and only tended to prove 
the greatness of Macready. Kean tried Virginius—I saw him 
fail in it—Young repeated the experiment—once—Knowles 
fitted the part to the muster-mind of its first representative, 
and with all others it was a mis-fit. In the midst of these 
various triumphs Macieady wes made to feel very uncom- 
fortable by being obliged to appear in melo-drama of no very 
elevated character. He made the most of Gambia in the 
‘Slave,’ and of Rob Roy; but the lofty aspirings of his soul 
were checked by the theatrical discipline, which, whilst Young 
was in the field, kept him from the eminence to which he wes 
justly entitled. 

At length be burs: his trammels, and engaged himself at 
the rival establishment as leading tragedian, selecting, for his 
first appearance, Macbeth. Great curiosity prevailed, and 
no small degree of excitement. His friends were made happy 
by his brilliant success in the part, which was considered sec- 
ond only to John Kemble’s impersonation. It was anmeasur- 
ably superior to Kean’s or Young’s, and so it was considered 
by the best judges of that day. He bounded at once into the 
Shakspearean domain, and disported with all the ecstasy of 
the forest deer. Alone, unrestrained, with free and full range, 
and with all the adjunctive elements at his commmand, he 
entered upon a career of no ordinary splendor. Himself a 
light—a blazing torch, surrounded by meteoric streams of 
lesser brilliancy—dazzling the theatrical world with a galaxy, 
and by the continued scintillations of unfettered genius giving 
earnest of future and of further greatness, he stood unreached, 
unreachable, an entirely new school of acting—one, of his own 
creation. 

With that inherent homage which one great mind pays to 
another, he took the first opportunity of bringing ‘ Werner,’ 
and ‘ Sardanapalus’ upon the stage. In the former he achieved 
a confirmation of his growing excellence, and rendered a no- 
cle tribute to immortal Byron. The last scene was terrific; 
I never wish to see it again—he represented poor Werner, 
dying piecemeal. Good Good! even now before me is the 
glazing eye—the livid cheek—the falling jaw—the quivering 
frame and the ¢ecrepid mass, proclaiming, visibly, that 


‘The race of Siegendorf is past.’ 
This effort was without parelel; Kean, Kemble, or Siddons,, 
L. 





might have taken a leeson end profited by it. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 


THE LIGHT OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 
BY EPES SARGENT. 


Tue closing of a day in June, 
Mild, beautiful and bright; 
The'setting sun, the crescent moen, 
Mingling their doubtful light; 
The west wind bFings the odor sweet 
Of flowers and new-mown hay, 
While murmuring billows at our feet 
Breathe of the salt-sea spray. 
We stroll along the wide sea-beach— 
A ladye faire and I— 
And con what Nature’s page may teach, 
In ocean, earth and sky. 
And, as across the waters blue 
With roving glance we gaze, ® 
A light springs suddenly to view: 
It is a beacon’s blaze! 
Oh, lambently the new-born flame 
Disparts the purple air: 
In childish wonder we exclaim, 
To see a sight so fair. 
“ How bright,” the ladye says, “ its ray 
Shoots o’er the swelling tide! 
Now, listen to the tale. I pray, 
With yonder shaft allied: 


* Upon that island’s narrow ledge 
Of rocks with sea-weed strown, 
Fringed by the thinly-scattered sedge, 
The light-house towers alone! 
There, ’mid the sea’s pe: petual swell, 
The dash of breakers wild, 
Two solitary beings dwell— 
A father and his child. 


“ Three years ago, no friendly light 

Across the dark reef beamed; 

A white flag on the rocky hight, 
The only signal, streamed. 

Poor Francis Lorne had then a wife, 
And he had children five; 

He led a fisherman’s bold life, 
And merrily did he thrive. 


«Tt was on Independence Day ; 
To Mary Lorne he said, 
‘ My sloop is rocking in the bay, 
A flag at her mast-head; 
Come, gentle wife, your work throw down, 
And, children, come with me— 
And we will take a trip to town, 
This day’s great sights to see! 


*¢ On board! on board! fair blows the gale, 

My boat is swift and strong: 

With streamers gay, and loosened sail, 
How will she sweep along! 

The sky is clear and beautiful, 
Bright gleaffis the breezy morn, 

We ’Il skim the blue waves like a gull! 
We will!’ said Francis Lorne. 


* Oh, joyful heart, exult not so: 

Mistrust that prospect fair! 

It is the lure of death and wo— 
The ambush of despair! 

That night the storm, in wild array, 
Clove through the billows dark, 

And, in a cloud of foam and spray, 
Rushed on the fated bark. 


“The morning’s dim, unconscious smile, 

That hushed the raging storm, 

Disclosed upon that rock-bound isle 
The father’s pallid form ; 

And, strained to his protecting breast, 
His little Ellen lay: 

There are but two—where be the rest? 
Ye ruthless biliews, say! 


“ Poor Francis! when his struggling soul 

The fearful scene recalled, 

No soothings could his tears control : 
His reason was appalled! 

A grief that.blanched his sunburnt face 
Thenceforth upon him grew— 

A grief the world could not erase, 
And time could not subdue. 


“And when, at length, on yonder. spot 

Was reared the light-house spire, 

To him was given the lonely lot 
To tend the beacon fire: 

There from the busy world apart, 
Its clamor and its strife, 

He lives with but one human heart 
To share his desert life. 


“ But Oh, Aurora’s crimson light, 
That makes the watch-fire dim, 
Is not a more transporting sight 
Than Ellen is to him. 
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He pineth not for fields and brooks, 
Wild flowers and singing birds, 

For Summer smileth in her looks 
And singeth in her words, 


“ A fairy thing, not five years old, 

So full of joy and grace; 

It is a rapture to behold . 
The beauty of her face ! 

And oh, to hear her happy voice, 
Her laughter ringing free, 

Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, 
And turn despair to glee. 


** The ocean’s blue is in her eyes, 

Its coral in her lips, 

And in her cheek the mingled dyes 
No sea-shell could eclipse ! 

And, as she climbs the weedy rocks, 
And with the sunshine plays, 

The wind that lifts her golden locks 
Seems more to love their rays. 


‘* When the smoothed ocean sleeps unstirred, 

And, like a silver band, 

The molten waters circling gird 
The island’s rim of sand, 

She runs her tiny feet to lave 
And breaks the liquid chain, 

Then laughs to feel the shivered wave 
Coil down to rest again. 


“ And when the black squall rends the deep, 

The tempest-cradied maid, 

To see the white gulls o’er her sweep, 
Mounts to the balustrade. 

Above her head and round about 
They stoop without alarm; 

And seem to flout her threatening shout 
And her up-stretching arm. 


“ Once Francis sought the neighboring town, 
And she was left alone, 
When such a furious storm came down 
As never had been known. 
‘ My child!’ the wretched parent cried, 
‘Oh, friends, withhold me not! 
The bravest man, in such a tide, 
Would quail on that bleak spot!’ 


“He strove till faint and out of breath 

His fragile boat to gain, 

But all knew it was certain death 
To tempt the hurricane, 

And wilder grew the tempest’s power, 
And doubly black the night, 

When, lo! at the appointed hour 
Blazed forth that beacon-light ! 


“ The sea-fog, like a fallen cloud, 

Rolled in and dimmed its fire ; 

Roared the gale louder and more loud, 
And swelled the billows higher ! 

Above the gale that wailed and rang, 
Above the booming swell, 

With steady and sonorous clang 
Pealed forth the light-house bell ! 


“ Warned by the sound, ships inward bound 

The offing sought again, 

And soon the baffled tempest found 
His anger was in vain. 

The billows fell, the winds, rebuked, 
Crept to their caverns back, 

And placidly the day-star looked 
Out from the cloudy rack. 


“ Bright through the window-panes it smiled 

Upon the little bed * 

Where, wrapt in slumber deep and mild, 
Ellen reposed: her head. 

Her friends, her father, seek the place: 
Good saints have watched her charms! 

Her blue eyes open on his face, 
And she is in bis arms!” 


The voice was mute—the tale was told; 
Sacred be my reply ! 

Along the wide sea-beach we strolled— 
he ladye faire and I. 
Bless’d, ever*bless’d and unforgot 

Be that sweet summer a 
And blessings on that wave-girt spot, 
The Light-House and the Light! 


CoxpoLencr.—A countryman wishing to sympathize with 

his neighbor for the loss of his wife, said, “1 am sorry your 

poor woman is gone to heaven.” ** Thank you,” rep 

other, “ may it be long beore youget there.” 
Coxunprom.—Why is’a young gentleman about to take a 

wife like one em bed for the incipal seaport in France? 

Because he is going to have her. (Havre.) 





From Blackwood’s Magazine for Jnne. 
MY FIRST CLIENT. 
Ir isa very remarkable fact in natural history, that when 
a married couple have collected about them a family of ebil- 
dren, and begin to think it time that such of those children as 
pede adie fens etna vm Aad presen leery 84 
with future food raiment, they almst in ly put them 
to or to business, without any regard whatever to 
the fitness of the little individuals, either in mind, in manner, 
or in education, to the occupations to which it is their fate to 
be put, and by which they are’to provide for themselves, and 
those dependant upon them, through life; and perhaps it is 
an equally remarkable fact in natural history, that so perverse 
is human nature, that if a lad had the luck to be a: ticed 
wens Meee Wipes se Seen cor- 
rectly too) that it was a business for which he had no pen- 
chanted for which his peculiar genius was not in anywise 
apted. 


I will not stay to investigate this matter, but proceed to 
the tale of my first client; first explaining to the reader how 
eee tigen ye gtr yn way of having a client 
at al 


I was one of the younger scions of a somewhat numerous 
family, and very early in life both my worthy parents imbibed 
an idea that it was a duty which they, in an especial manner, 
owed to me, to impress upon my mind, on each and every 
occasion, the positive necessity that existed for my concluding 
upon a business by which I could earn my future bread. 
Solemnly and seriously did my father, twice eyery week, 
tell me to my eyes open, and if I saw any business of 
which I approved to make him acquainted with the import- 
ant discovery; and solemnly and seriously did my worthy 
mother on each of these occasions, give me an admonition to 
choose a healthy business, and a money-making business, and 
a clean business, and a gentlemanly business, and I know not 
what all besides—but such a sing-song as I suppose has been 
rung in the ears of every young brat by his anxious mother, 
from the time when children first began to learn a business to 
the present time. 

My father and mother commenced the forcing operation 
upon me when I was about six years old, and carried it on 
until I made two or three attempts to choose a business for 
myself, in pursuance of their advice; but I was so unfortu- 
nate in my choice, that the matter was taken up by those who 
thought themselves more competent than I showed myself to 
be to decide in so momentous an affair. 

But, anxious as were my father and mother that I should be 
satisfied with the business by which I was to obtain my living, 
and desirous as they were that I should make the choice 
self; yet, like many other good and simple-minded people 
similar circumstances, they never once thougut of oem bread 
any instructions in the choice of a business, or any ons 
for obtaining any knowledge or insight into the mode of car- 
rying it on—its requisite capital—its probable profite—its 
agremens or dis-agremens—and the thousand other things 


|| which give, in the minds of growing men and men of informa- 


tion, a preference of one business over another. No; I was 
put in my first breeches, and with them I, as a matter of 
course, put on all the knowledge necessary to enable me to 
form a sound and rational judgement. 

I had received something like two hundred admonitions 
from my father to make choice ef a business, and had been 
asked, I know not. how many times, by my most anxious 
mother, whether I had yet concluded on any thing; in other 
words, I was arrived at something like the sapient age of nine 
years old, when the usual question being asked by my mother, 
whether I had yetconcluded on any thing, I determined to 
end the matter by making a choice at once. 

My mother, in her schemes of economy fo: the management 
of a large family, frequently employed a Miss Jones to carry 
on the business of a in our house, thus maki 
the new and furbishing up the old dresses of my mother 
sisters at something like half-cost; and during her sojeurn in 
the house, the younger branches of the family, of whom I was 
one, had a sort of saturnalia—reveling in all the luxury of 
dolls and doll rags—and thread and needles—and stitching 
and ——— making up ao to pieces, with more 
good-will, and ten times the avidity, Miss Jones herself; 
and, by dint of great practice, I became a very expert assist- 
ant to my senior sister in dol ,° . 

I frequently heard my mother, in her confidential conversa-- 
tions with my father, tell him that Miss Jones was very in- 
dustrious, and had got into a very good business, and made 
a great deal of money; and one day it occurred to me, when 
my iother put her old question, that being a good business 
and getting a deal of money were very likely requisites for 
me, and I gaily answered my mother’s inquiry by saying I 
would be an ice to Miss Jones. 

Instead of giving my mother great as I thought I 
should do, by the announcement, she called me a silly led, 
and told me to ge mee more manly, as mantua- 
making was only t siness of women. 

A few days afterwards I was taken by a servant, with the 
rest of my young brothers and sisters, to see the 
of a mountebank, who paid a stray visit to the little town in 
which we resided. I never saw,such a 








Portry.—Pouring ott the soul's devotion to the cook by 
moofilight, supposing her to be one’s mistress, 
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before, 
and I shall never thing again that will give me such 
oo dcn we ten Old ckdbindes and magnilconce 
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—_— 

The first part of the performance was dancing onthe slack- 
rope; and we children were standing in a row in breathless 
expectation, wondering in our hearts what dancing on a slack- 
rope meant, when all at.once there stepped before us a man 
in a velvet jacket, all slashed and adorned with satin and rib- 
ins, and covered with gold lace, and spangles, and bugles,, 
glittering so that we scarce could look at him; and on his 
head was a beautiful hat, from which ostrich feathers were 
gipeetully waving, and in front was a shining button; and he 
had a splendid sash round his waist, and his continuations 

id his terminations,vulgo shoes, were white as snow. The 
sight was electrical! We all stood and stared, and audibly 
wished that father and mother were there to see the man, he 
was so fine. 

He bowed to the spectators, waving his plumes, and dis- 
playing all his finery, and then, ascending the rope, he caper- 
ed about with such an air, and twirled and twisted himself in 
all directions, so that my faculties of astonishment and delight 
were stretched to their very utmost extent; and my little sis-. 
ter Laura, who stood by my side, and was some two years 
my junior, appeared to be equally spell-bound with myself. 
She pulled my sleeve to engage my attention, and whispered 
in my ear It is the king—I am sure it is; for nobody but 
a king could be dressed so fine, or do such things as he does ;” 
and indeed I was very much of my sister Laura’s notion. 

I gazed at him with all my might, scarcely allowing my 
eyes to close in the act of winking, so fearful was I of missing 
the slightest motion of that wonderful man ; and when he de- 
scended from the rope, I anxiously inquired from the servant 
what he would do next. 

My attention was very soon attracted to sundry yards of 
fine flaunting colored printed cotton, which were held up to 
the gaze of the spectators, and toa display of fine shining 
ware, such as tea and coffee-pots and trays, which I, in my 
innocence, looked upon as silver. 

I inquired from the servant if the king intended to give 
those fine things away; and I was then informed, in reply, 
that the gentleman whose appearance and performance had 
so astonished me was not the king, but a mountebank, whose 
business it was to make money, and that he would sell: the 
things he displayed to the spectators for a great deal more 
money than they had cost him ;—all which interesting inform- 
ation I communicated in whisper, to my little sister Laura. 

I paid due attentton to the proceedings, and saw the gen- 
tleman in the velvet jacket going round offering little bits of 
paper to the people, in exchange for which he received real 
silver shillings, in such numbers that he could scarcely man- 
age to collect them as fast as thcy were offered. 

My little sister Laura and myself had been intrusted with 
a apere each, more to look at than with any intention that 
we should spend them; but, with the approbation, or rather 
with the tacit, permission of our guardian the servant, we put 
them together, and saw them handed to the gentleman in 
spangles, in return for which one of those mysterious bits of 
paper was handed to me. 

The servant directed me to keep the paper until it was 
asked for, which was not long; and I was at length request- 
ed to surrender it in exchange for a little black tray, about 
the size of my hand, with a flower painted on it,.and which 
the servant informed me was a tobacco dish, and worth about 
a halfpenny. 

I had sense enough to know that our two sixpences were 
worth more than that, but in vain asked for something else ; 
and, on finding that nothing more was to be had, it occurred 
to me that the:business of the mountebank certainly met one 
of the requisitions of my worthy mother, inasmuch as it was 
pra a pres Tye busines; and I forthwith started 
oO » a8 quick as would carry me, with my to- 
bacco dish in ae bend” * F m 

I went direct to my mother, and, holding up the dish, told 
her I had met with a man who sold those things for a shil- 
ling a-piece, and had plenty of custom; that he was a mounte- 
bank, and dressed much finer than my father, and that I 
would be an apprentice to him. 

At first my mother only laughed at what she.thought my 
nonsense; but finding on inquiry that the sixpences with 
which myself and my sister Laura had been intrusted, were 
really and bona fide bartered away for the little dirty-looking 
tobacco dish that I held in my hand, her amusement was 
changed to vexation, and she boxed my ears for what she 
called my folly. God help me! how often do children of 
eight years old get boxed, and kicked, and cuffed, for not be- 
ing as wise as their parents of eight-and-forty! 

L afterwards made several other attempts to select a busi- 
ness answering the multifarious description given by my worthy 
mother; but, as all; my attempts were singular failures, the 
matter was at length fairly taken out of my hands, and after 
three weeks’ serious cogitation betwixt my father and mother, 
the former informed me that it was ceneiuded I should be an 
attorney. 

Now, what was meant by being an attorney I was greatly 
at a loss to know; for whether it meant that I was to grind 
scissors on a wheel, like a man whom I had frequently seen 
in the street, and whose performances I much admired, or 
that I was to go as a missionary to some uninhabited island, 
like Robinson Crusoe, I had no more idea than the man in 


| self and my sister Laura on the subject, for I called her wis- 
dom to my assistance on the occasion. 

At length, a little light began to dawn upon me, for I was 
measured for a new suit of clothes, and I was told that I was 
to go to a new school, and I was desired to pay particular at- 
tention to learning Latin, that I might be qualified for an at- 
torsey; and from that day forth 1 concluded that an attorney 
and a schoolmaster meant the same thing. 

I went to the school, and I paid attention to Latin, and in 
due time I was articled to an attorney; and after serving the 
usual time, and learning that to be an attorney was not ex- 
actly the same thing as to be a schoolmaster, I was duly ad- 
mitted, and prepared to set up business. 

I was very soon made the proprietor of an office in my na- 
tive town, consisting of two rooms, one occupied by a dirty 
little lad (whom I dignified with the name of clerk) a desk, a 
desk-steol, and a chair for a waiting client, if any such there 
should happen to be; and the other occupied by myself, a 
desk, three chairs, three or four Jaw books, an almanac, a 
diary, a quire or two of writing paper, a bundle of quills, and 
an ink-stand; and thus was I equipped forall that might occur 
in the shape of legal warfare. 

But I must pause to explain what then appeared, and still 
appears to me, to be a serious obstacle to my successful prac- 
tice of the law. 

Itpleased my godfathers, and godmothers, with (I am bound 
to presume) the consent and approbation of my father and 
mother, to give me the name of Gideon, a name that I am 
particular in mentioning, because I have a very strong notion 
that the name should be adapted to the business ; and that, | 
before parents bestow upon a child a name which they cannot 
afterwards very well alter, they should duly consider to what | 
profession or business the child is to be devoted; so that | 
there should be, if I may so term it, a moral fitness betwixt | 
the name and the occupation; and there should also be a} 
proper and suitable adaptation and fitness of the Christian to 
the surname. 

In both these particulars I have been unfortunate. I de-| 
derived from my ancestors the name of Thropall; and, as I | 
said before, my godfathers and godmothers, with the consent 
and approbation of my father and mother, bestowed upon me 
the name of Gideon—by the by, it was the only thing they 
ever gave me—Gideon Thropall. 

Now, a man possessed of such a name as that of Gideon 
Thropall might have flourished very well as a respectable 
brazier, or ironmonger, or a timber-merchant, or a farmer; 
and I am not quite aware that even the dead weight of such 
a name would absolutely have prevented a manufacturer from | 
making a fortune ; but, to a professional man, the very sound 
was like an extinguisher. However, I was placed in my 
office, with the privilege of subscribing myself Gideon Throp- 
all, attorney-at-law, to any legal document that might be sub- | 

















mitted to such an operation—a name and a description that | 
I felt conscious was quite enough to scare away the most lit- | 
igious client that ever dirtied the steps of an attor-1ey’s office. | 

I trudged to my place of business every morning with the | 
punctuality of the. town clock; and, after waiting there all | 
day to little purpose, trudged home again at night to prepare | 
for the following day’s repitition of the same routine. _[ wrote | 
Gideon Thropall, attorney-at-law, five hundred and forty odd | 
times over. I wrote the names of my father and mother, my | 
| sisters and brothers, and all my relations, male and female, | 
| married and single, times without number. I wrote the name | 
| and address of the gentleman whom I had named as my Lon- | 
don agent, as regularly as the day came, vs if I was in daily | 
correspondence with that gentleman, though that sort of rem- 
iniscence was all that he had from me during the first two 
years I practiced as an attorney. I wrote the names of all) 
my acquaintances, male and female, with their particular 
titles and places of address. I wrote, in short, until I had | 
covered every bit of my paper; and I cut and slashed my 
quills until I reduced my stock to two decent-looking pens, 
and a very small remnant of a third. I had read my'little 
stock of law-books until I knew their contents by heart; and 
Thad paid my little dirty blackguard in the other chamber of 
the office, some ten pounds or thereabouts, in driblets of 2s. 
6d. a-week ; and still no client came ! 


I was almost in despair, and deliberated whether.I ought 
not to strangle the clerk when his next two and-sixpence be- | 
came due, by way of lessening the outgoings, when, to my 
surprise, the postman came to my door with a letter—the first 
I had received since I became an attorney—and le! I had a 
client! I was so unprepared for thé circumstance, that it 
was at least five minutes, and not until after a very diligent 
search through all my pockets, that I was enabled to count 
out the necessary ninepence for the postage of the letter. 

My father had an elderly friend of the name of Lee, who, 
some two or three-and-twenty years previous to my com- 
mencing practice, had retired into private life on the disband- 
ing of a regiment of local militia, of which he had been the 
commander, carrying nothing with him into his retirement 
from his military career, but a pig-tail, arid the title of colonel; 
both of which he had borne for so many yéars, that he would 
have felt the Joss of either as a real privation. 

. He was a man of and of a kind disposition; and, 
during my clerkship, he-had often Fromixed me his patronage, 

















the‘meon ; and serious, indeed, were the ponderings of my- 


when the time should arrive that I could undertake business 
on thy own account. It was, therefore, with no surprise that 





I saw, on glancing my eye over the letter, that I was indebt- 
ed for my client to the recommendation of Colonel Lee, though 
I was somewhat surprised to find that the letter related to 
business connected with the local militia, from the command 
of which the worthy colonel had retired..s0 many years pre- 
viously. 

It a a letter from a person named Buckley, who, it ap- 
peared, had written to me respecting a drum belonging to the 
|regiment. But this letter shall speak for itself, for I have 
| cnrefuily preserved the original document, on account of its 


Pap : - 4 
| being the first letter I ever received on business : 





“ Sir—I am commanded by my kornall—Kornall Lee—the kornall 
of the Condate local militia, to put the case in your hands in respect 
(of the regimentle drum. And, sir, my kornall commands me to re- 
| quest that you will instantly; upon the receit of this, write a very sav- 
| age lawyer’s letter to Mrs. Revett, and to all others whom it may con- 
cern, commanding her to deliver up the said drum, with the sticks 
| and the ticking-case, to me forthwith, upon pain of all that will fol- 
| low; for, sir, my kornall is determined to have it back, cost what it 
| may. And, sir, the said drum was lent by me‘te John Revett, the 
| husband of the said Mrs. Revett, and by the consent of the kornall, 
| and she has parted with it to somebody else; and you will please to 
| rummage up her consarns, and threaten her with fire and brimstone 
| if the suid drum is not delivered to me without delay; and she lives 
| in Glover’s Court, in the Horsemarket, on the left-hand side in the 
| Horsemarket in Warnton; and so you will please to write instantly 
| on the receit of this, according to the command of my kornall;—and 
| Lam, sir, your friend and well-wisher, Tuomas BUCKLEY, 
Late drum-major, Condate local militia. 
“N. B.—Sir, I live at No. 2in Tib Lane in Manchester, and since I 
left of the drum-majoring line, I carry on the tailoring department. 
| “To Mr. Gibbin Thropple, Atturney-at-law.” 


|| I wrote a long letter in due form to Mrs. Revett, threaten- 


|ing her with as much fire and brimstone as I could conven- 
|iently put in the compass of a sheet of paper; but I suppose 
| she was too old a soldier to be terrified by such a flash in the 
pan as a lawyer’s letter, for she treated both me and my cli- 
‘ent, the drum-major, with silent contempt, and took not the 
| smallest notice of my fierce application. 
| It was about ten days after | had spoiled my first sheet of 
paper in the way of business, that I was standing in the 
| street, talking to a farmer who had got into a dispute about a 
| sack of meal, and whom I was doing my very best to convert 
into a chent, when a stout, bulky man, of middle age, or 
| somewhat more, but of very erect figure and respectable bear- 
jing, walked toward us, and stopped, and by an insinuating 
| and beseeching sort of look, gave me to understand that he 
| wished to speak to me. ; 
* [had done my very utmost in the way of recommending 
| myself to the too complacent farmer, and had for some time 





|| perceived that my attempt was a forlorn hope, and I conse 


| quently without delay answered the intelligible telegraph of 
the stout bulky man, and turned from the farmer to him; and 
this I did the more readily, as it afforded me an opportunity 
'of showing the easy agriculturist that, if he would not bite, 


|| another would. 


| Tam come, sir,” said the stout bulky man, “ about the 
|regimentle drum; the kornall can’t rest about it, and I am 
| come, sir, to see if you have got it.” 

| Here, then, was the ex-drum-major himself; and, as I had 
‘him fast, an avowed and proper client in person, I deter- 
|mined to make the most of him. I desired him to accompa- 
|ny me to my office, to which place I took care to lead my fat 
|friend in procession all round the town, that the world in 
| general, and the inhabitants of my native town in particular, 
might see that I really and truly had a client. 

Arrived at the office, I led the worthy drum-major to my 
own room, to the particular amazement of my little sooty- 
faced clerk-of-all-work, who, never having seen a client during 
his practice, had a very indifferent notion of what such a 
thing might be, and was quite prepared to believe that it was 
either a fish or a man, as he might be instructed. 

For the first time in my life, a bona fide client sat ina 
| chair in my office; and I explained to him, in answer to his 
| inquiries, the sort of application I had made to Mrs. Revett, 

and the result, which, in the language of an exciscman, was 
nil.’ ‘ 

“‘ Well!” said the ex-drum-major, his countenance coloring 
like a turkey-cock with rage—‘‘ Well! that Mrs. Revett is 
the greatest old she-dragon that ever was born! But she al- 
ways was the same when her husband John Revett was in 
the regiment—and he had no more music in him than a 
cuckoo—whenever she said the word. Only to think that she 
has received that beautiful savage letter of yours, and yet has 
the impudence to’keep the drum! That woman, sir, has no 
thought of a hereafter; and as she has stole the regimentle 
drum, it’s plain she’d steal the triple crown from the Pope 
himself, if she had the opportunity. Eh! she’s an abandoned 
bit of brimstone! But do, sir, try her once more; give her a 
reg’lar broadside—threaten to excommunicate her, or im- 
prison her, or sell her up, or—what’s a fiery Facias?—I’ve 
heard of that—threaten her with that, and put some thun- 
dering big werds in your letter; and if she stands that, why, 
sir, you must bring an action, and kill her m earnest!” 

I occupied a very considerable time talking to my client; 
and, ultimately, it was arranged betwixt us that I should 
make another application of a very serious description to the 
obstinately-disposed Mrs. Revett, and that we should wait 
the result of that application before we concluded upon the 
more awful proceeding of an action at law. 

Accordingly I penned a very formidable letter to*Mrs. Re- 
vett, pointing out, in very strong language, the enormity and 
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illegality of her proceeding in the detention of the drum, and 
threatening upon her devoted head all the evils that could be 
poured from a court of law, if the drum was not forthwith 
delivered to.my client, the worthy ex-drum-major, together 
with the sticks and the ticking-case to the drum belonging. 

That formidable epistle was read several times over by the 
drum-major, and being corrected in various places at his sug- 
gestion, where he thoughf the language might be rendered 
more fierce, was copied, and forwarded to the unsuspecting 
Mrs. Revett; and, after a farther consultation with my client, 
he wended his way from the office, taking with him a promise 
from me to communicate any thing i might hear from Mrs. 
Revett. 

I was greatly surprised, on the following morning, to be 
greeted by almost all my friends, as I went down the street, 
and congratulated on my rising prospects. “Very glad to 
hear of your success,” said one.—* Very glad to find that the 
old colonel is lending you a helping hand,” said another.— 
“Ah, my good friend! capital thing you ‘ll make of the regi- 
mental druam—good business that!” said a third; and so I 
went on, running the gauntlet through all my friends and ac- 
quaintances, until at length I began secretly to wish the regi- 
mental! drum at the devil, and “to wonder seriously what had 
occasioned all my friends to be running wild on the subject. 

I made very minute inquiry, and ascertained that my friend 
the ex-drum-major, after leaving my office, had adjourned to 
a house in the town, which, as its sign indicated, afforded en- 
tertainment for man and horse; and he there had beefed and 
beered, and smoked and grogged himself into a small fever; 
and being a loquacious man, and in his own estimation an 
important one withal—and knowing no one, and having no 
subject to connect him with the town or any body in it but the 
all-important one of ‘the regimental drum, he had availed 
himself of that to its utmost extent. 


He had a long yarn for every body that he could induce to 
listen to him, how his kornall had sent for him, and com- 
manded him to get the regimental drum; how the dram had 
been lent to John Revett, whose widow—an unsoldierlike 
bitch as she was—had given it up to her son-in-law ;_ how the 
kornall had said there was only one man in England that 
could get it back, and that was Mr. Throbble, and, therefore, 
he had come over by the kornali’s command to state the case 
to me; aud how I had written the most magnificent letter 
that ever was penned to Mrs. Revett; and how I was going 
to maké her do penance within a month from that day, by 
walking in the day-time from one end to the other of the town 
dressed in a white sheet, and with a wax candle in her hand 
—while he, the veracious drum major, was to march before 
her, playing the rogue’s march upon the very drum which she 
had so scandalously disposed of, contrary to the articles of 
war; and, finally, how that my fortune was decidedly made 
by the business. 

1 was somewhat amused at the account, and certainly, af- 
ter hearing it, was not at all surprised at the gratulations of 
my friends, 

Another ten days passed over, and no news from Mrs. 
Revett; and, as an almost necessary consequence, my friend, 
the ex-drum-major, was not in the receipt of any news from 
me. 

There was a young lady in the town, one Miss Juliana 
Gawkrodger by name, with whom I had been acquainted 
from my infancy, and to whom I had lately paid assidious at- 
tention, with the secret design of ultimately making her Mrs. 
Thropall. Having a considerable number of spare hours 
every day at almost any body’s service, I was frequently to 
be seen in the street dangling by the side of Miss Juliana 
Gawkrodger, endeavoring to possess her with an idea that I 
was a very amiable creature, and performing all those antics 
which young men go through in their attempts to make them- 
selves agreeable to the fair sex. 

I went out in the street one morning, and, by a preconcert- 
ed arrangement with Miss Juliana Gawkrodger, I acciden- 
tally met with that lady and her two sisters, and agreed to 
accompany them in a walk. We were proceeding along the 
street, and I was performing all the pantomime for love to 
Miss Juliana Gawkrodger, and keeping up a noisy conversa- 
tion with her two companions, and we were all very lively and 
gay, when a sudden stop was put to our proceedings by a 
voice calling out—‘ Mr. Throddle, I wish to say afew words 
to you aboutthe regimentle drum.” I turned round, and saw 
before me the stout, bulky person of the drum-major, and I 
could not help wishing that he and his drum were at that 
moment five hundred miles from the spot. 

I took hasty leave of the ladies, and returned with my cli- 
ent to my office, and reported to him that the letter which I 
had written and despatched under his able superintendence, 
had been productive of no more beneficial result than the one 
I had previously despatched without the advantage of his in- 
spection; and that, consequently, I was led to believe that 
Mrs. Revett was one of those very hard-headed old women 
upon whom any thing that is written is totally thrown away, 
inasmuch as they cannot read writing themselves, and eithier 
cannot understand, or do not heed whatever is read to them 
by others. 

“Well!” said the drum-major, “if that woman dies a 
natural death, I should wonder—only to think that she should 
still keep possession of the regimental drum, after being or- 
dered by the kernall to give it up, and after receiving those 


-with the sticks and ticking-case ; and, sir, I will have it—mind that— 





two beautiful letters from you. What will the world come 
to?—a detestable old Jezebel !—Sir, there is nothing left for 
it but an action; ‘and you must forthwith bring one in the 
kornall’s name.” 

I asked him a great variety of questions respecting the 
transaction, and wormed from him with much labor—for, 
notwithstanding his loquacity, it was difficult to get any con- 
nected account from him--that the drum had been lent up- 
ward of twenty years ago, when the regiment was broken up, 
and had remained in the possession of Revett or his family 
from that time. 

Upon receiving that information, I reasoned with the wor- 
thy drum-major upon the difficulty that existed in recovering 
the drum, in consequence of the lapse of time; but he ap- 
peared to be only half-convinced. “The drum,’’ he said, 
“‘ belongs to my kornall, and I must get it.” It was in vain 
to explain that length of possession took away the legal right: 
his answer was, “‘ The drum belongs to my kornull, and I 
must get it.” 

I then took him on the other tack, and talked of the ex- 
pense; and there I found him a little more vulnerable. I 
showed him clearly that Mrs. Revett could have little, if any 
property, and consequently the costs of a Jawsuit would in all 
probability fall upon the Colonel; and as those costs might 
eventually far exceed the value of the regimental drum, it was 
prudent to pause and consider before they were incurred. 

That was a puzzler to the drum-major: he was loth to re 
linquish the drum, and hinted that Mrs. Revett might be put 
in prison; but that, I told him, would not discharge the 
Colonel from the costs; and, after a hard struggle, he con- 
fessed that it would be well to try every other means before 
having recourse to an action at law. 

We then took sweet counsel together, and ultimately came 
to the conclusion that, inasmuch as I had tried what threat- 
ening ‘would do, and no geod effect had been produced, I 
should now try a contrary course, and endeavor to wheedle 
from her the drum which threata could not wrest from her 
grasp. 

Accordingly, I sketched out the blandest letter that ever 
dribbled from the point of an attorney’s pen: I dilated onthe 
friendship which Colonel Lee had always entertained for 
honest John Revett; pointed out the example of others who 
had given up the musical instruments of the regiment; told 
her of her own well-known character for honesty; and con- 
cluded by taking for granted that she would, as an honest, 
upright woman, have.a due respect and regard for the Colo- 
nel, and the regiment, and her own future welfare, give up 
the drum forthwith. 

The letter, having received the sanction and approbation 
of the drum-major, was despatched to Mrs. Revett, andym 
client went away in the firm faith, that although she h 
shown herself insensible to threats, she would comply with 
the kind and conciliatory requisition now addressed to her. 

Another ten days or upward passed away, but still no news 
from Mrs. Revett, and consequently I had nothing to com- 
municate to the drum-major. 

I was sitting in my office one morning, giving an opinion to 
myself upon an imaginary case—for, God knows, I had no 
real case to give an opinion upon—when my little dirty clerk 
came to inform me that the postman had called with a 
double letter, and I forthwith handed out one-and-sixpence 
the postage. | 

I opened it in haste, but was exceedingly mortified to 
that it was a letter from my client, the drum-major, which 
the blockhead had enclosed in an envelop, and thereby made 
it double. . 

He wrote like a man in a passion; but his letter will ex 
plain better than I can—so here it is: 

¥ 4 dear Sir— About the regimental drum, I have been to see the 
kornall, and he is very ill with the gout in his boot, and is very much 
put out of the way with the vile conduct of that wicked woman, Mrs. 
Revett. He swears worse nor a dragoon, and talks of having her 
tried by a court-martial for purlining the regimental stores. 

“Sir, the kornall says I must have the drum; and, sir, it isa brass 
drum, and worth a deal of money ; and I was nothing else but a goose 
a— to lend it to John Revett, for he never could play on it in his 

ue. 

“ Sir, you must tackle to that old viper, Mrs. Revett, and bring her 
down on her marrow-bones; and you must make her deliver it to me, 


or I'll know the reason why; and I li not allow the Condate regi- 
ment of local militia, to which I had the honor to belong, to be bam- 
boozled by an ugly old sarpint like Mrs. Reyett: and so you must 
beat up her quarters, and conquer her for my sake, and for the sake 
of the kornall and the regiment; and all the other instrumentsare de- 
livered up but the drum; and the old varmipt has kept it for a very 
many years, only she delivered it to her son-in-law some years ago— 
and, sir, let me ose when you want to see me, and I will come over 
and explain the whole case, and take my affidavy about the drum and 
all belonging to it, from its birth to this time; and I am yours affec- 
tionaigly, Tuomas Buck.ey, late drum-major, 
Condate Local Militia.” 

“N. B.—The kornall cannot sleep, night nor day, and is very vehe- 
ment—he has an attachment for the regimental drum, and swears he 
ae have it; and is obligated to take laudnam, because he cannot 
sleep. ‘ 

“To Mr. Gib Throttle, Attorney-at-Law.” 

I answered my client’s letter im terms as mild as I could 
use, explaining to him the difficulties that lay in the way of 
any proceeding at law, and, as I thought, laying down so 
very clearly the utter ey onpen po succeeding in any ac- 
tion, that there must be an end of the matter, and I should 





hear ro more of it~indeed, the drum began to be a very sore 
subject. pm 


The town in which I live began at that time to partake of 
the pelitical ferment of the period, and various meetings were 
held, and we determined to grapple 
questions of the day;. but we wavered about for a length of 
time before we could conclude what question to rally round. 
At length, after much considering pro and com, we came. to 
the resolution of adopting the Belgian quéstion—Belgium be- 
ing a place with which the people of our town had nothing on 
earth to do; and the question being one of which no mortal 
in the place knew any thing! No matter for that: it showed 
our independence, and our impartiality, and our philanthropy, 
and all the other fine things which make men proud—seo the 
Belgian question was selected for our adoption. , 

Having made choice of a grievance, our next step was to 
have a public demonstration, and to that end a public meet- 
ing was agreed to be held. 

My friends were exceedingly anxious that I should avail 
myself of the occasion, to make a display, and come out as 
an orator, and by that means acquire a notoriety thet might 
be useful to me in a professional point of view; and spirited 
by them to the task, and ped pe a spice of latent 
vanity in my composition, I to make a speech. I the 
more readily consented to do so, in consequence of its being 
represented to me that a friend of the family would be in the 
chair, who having a peculiarly fat, unmeaning face, I should 
not feel terrified when looking at him, though clothed with 
the majesty of chairman; while his good feeling toward me 
would induce him to cover any little imperfection that might 
appear, either in the matter of my oration, or in the manner 
of its delivery. 

Having concluded upon making my debut as a speaker, I 
proceeded to qualify myself for the occasion, and to read my- 
self up to the subject. I dipped into two or three Guide~ 
Books through the Netherlands—ski 1 Mrs. Trollope’s 
book on Belgium—hastily ran over the last hand-beok for 
travelers on the continent, and took a glance at every thing 
else that I could lay my hands on that treated of Belgium, 
from the commencement of the Belgic Revolution to that 
time; and I stored up such a mass of heteorogeneous and un- 
digested information in my head, that it would have taken 
some months, and a much sounder discrimination than mine, 
to separate the wheat from the chgff, and arrange it in -~ | 
thing like method or useful order. I overread myself; 
the consequence was, that the information so collected, even 
had it been sound, would have been of no use to me. 

My next step was to write a speech, which occupied me 
several days. I got it off by heart, and I spoke and acted it 
before a large looking-glass in my father’s house, five times 
every day, up to and including the morning of the important 
meeting. I had a tolerable memory, and I had rendered:my- 
—— perfect that I could hardly by any possibility fail in the 

elivery. 

Iweee to the meeting, accompanied by a number of kind 
and anxious friends, and was placed in a most favorable po- 
sition for being seen, and seeing all that passed. The room 
in which the meeting was held was crammed, and many la 
dies were there, and, among the rest, Miss Juliana Gawk- 
rodger and one of her sisters; and, as it had got whispered 





,about the town that I intended to speak on the subject of the 


meeting, it was a source of great gratification to me to ob- 
serve sundry nods and winks, and looks of kindness and en- 
couragement, cast upon me from all parts of the room. It ap- 
peared evident to me that I was the lion of the meeting. 

The proceedings were opened in due form, our family friend 
with the fat face being in the chair; and two or three dull, 
prosy speeches were made, in so stammering and hesitating 
a manner as to give me considerable confidence in myself; 
when, at the end of one of those tedious orations, my ears 
were greeted with the welcome and cheering call from all 
parts of the room of “ Mr. Thropall! Mr. Thropall!” and 
when I stepped on the platform prepared for the speakers, 
and made a low and graceful bow to the assemblage in ac- 
knowledgement of the call, the clapping of hands and the 
waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies, and the stampings, the 
shoutings and huzzaings of the gentlemen, were really almost 
sufficient to overwhelm a modest man like me, 

When silence was obtained, I commenced my speech, 
slowly and deliberately, and speaking with great distinctness. 
I took a rapid view of events in Belgium ing the Rev- 
olution, my memory served me so , that no one word 
of my written speech, and no one action that I had studied, 
was forgotten. I appeared to be perfectly master of the sub- 
ject on which I spoke, and my friends and the audience in 
general were in res, Loud and frequent were the ‘bra- 
voes '—he ‘ hear, ’ and the other signals of encourage- 
ment and approbation from the gentlemen, and almost 
petual was the clapping of hands and the waving of 
chiefs of the ladies; and I thought I saw a tear of gratified 
delight trickle from the eyes of Miss Juliana Gawkrodger ! 

Every I uttered was applauded to the skies; and 
I was so that I felt pa equal to any thing, and 
thought it impossible to err. In the intoxication of the mo- 
ment I took it into my head to im inn a PORE Sram 

I Med written. I talked fus- 


and to depart from that which t 

tian about the opposition of the Church to the liberties of the 

people—quoted Hudibras, and lugged in, and shoulders, 
‘ When the great drum 


ecclesiastic 
Was beat with fist instead of a suck,’ 



















































































sear” 


though it never had been. 
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‘\) “But,” said I, by-way of concluding paragraph before I got 
back to my written “but,” said I, “‘ the brave Belgi- 


my 
«ans heard the-rdl! of the spirit-stirring drum—they heard that 
drum which chad heretofore sent forth its murtial sounds at 


. the. command of a tyrant—that drum, I say, they now heard 


calling ‘to liberty "—— 
" done, Mr: Throddle !”’ shouted a stentorian voice 


from ‘the ‘crowd—“ lay it on thick about the regimentle drum.” 


T looked to the place from whence the sound proceeded, 


/ and there I sawthe abominable drum-major himself, standing 


in all his erect bulkiness, the most conspicuous object in the 
Toom ; and; as I caught sight of him, he nodded his head, and 
familiarly winked his eye at me. 

Phe whole of my speech vanished from my memory as 
I blundered on a few words fur- 


ther, but all was over. My throat was parched; I gasped 


' for breath, and I'could see nobody but the drum-major. Pre- 


serving my consciousness, I appeared to lose all command 
over myself—I made faces at the drum-major, and, raising 
my arm, shook my fist at him; and after several attempis 
to proceed, which terminated in hysterical jibberings, I de- 
scended from the platform on which I was elevated, and so 


> Iny speech ended m tke middle. 


I made my way quietly, but with great expedition, out of 
the room, and then ran as fast as [ could to my office, where 
I shut myself up and locked the door. I was in a perfect 
agony, and walked about at the rate of some ten miles an 
hour, stamping my feet, and thumping my head with my 

8, and cursing from very bottom of my soul every 
regimental drum that ever was made, and every drum-major 
that ever walked at the head of a regimental band. 

At length, so violent was my vexation, that I burst into 
tears and wept like a child; from which I experienced con- 
siderable relief. While I was striding across the room with 
the frenzied energy of something mad, weeping one minutc | 
and cursing the next, I heard a knock st the door, and, on | 
inquiry, was informed that my evil genius, the drum-major, | 
was waiting to see me. | 

The announcement rendered me, if possible, more frantic 
than I was before, and I knew not at the moment whether to 
go down and make an end of my tormentor by committing 
murder, or to throw mygelf out of the window, and terminate 
the | business by an act of self-immolation—to offer to the 
world, in fact, the glorious speciacle of an attorney becoming 
a martyr to the cause of an officious client. 

Befure f had determined which of the two courses toadopt, 
I was aroused by another tap at the door, followed by a re- 
quest from the drum-major, saying, ‘Mr. Throddle, may I 

“come in?” I refused with all the might of my lungs, at the 
same time giving vent to a whoic ocean of curses against the 
drum-major, and all bis family and connexions, and command- 
ing him peremptorily to be gone from my door. But he 
would not go, and found something to say on his own behalf. 
He said he did not like to be dainned through a door, and 
wished to be admitted, that he might face the matter outlike | 
@ man aud a soldier. He parleyed for upward of an hour, | 
but I was inexorable, and every petition for admission was | 
met by a volicy of curses and :mprecations, enough to annie 
hilate any body but a drum-major, and by an announceme 
that I would see or write to the Colonel; and that with him,, 
the accursed representative of his class, I would most as- 
suredly hold no further communication. 

The drum-major at length was wearied out, and raised 
the siege, and I was at liberty to depart from my prison- 
house whenever I pleased; but my shocking break-down at 
the meeting pressed so heavily upon my sensibility that I 
kept close in my office until the shades of evening rendered 
it probable that [ might pass along the street without being 
recognised. 

I kept close house for two or three days, at the end of 
which I was compelled to appear in public, and to encounter 
the greetings, the compliments, and the banterings in dis- 
guise, of all my friends and acquaintance. Some compli- 
inented me on my eloquent display ; others affected to inquire 
what made me conclude so abruptly; and others pretended to 
condole with me on the awkward interruption I received from 
the drum-major, while I saw a laughing devil in their eye, as 





it as he gave me the information, I saw. the‘ address was in 
the detestable scrawl of that everlasting dtum-majer. The 
blockhead had again inclosed his letter in an envelope, which 
occasioned double postage; and though I would. freely have 
given a sovereign to put the letter, and the writer, and th 
regimental drum also, into the crater of Mount Etna, yet 1 
felt obliged to pay the postage and take the letter, lest it 
should be opened at the dead-letter office, and [should be- 
come the subject of ridicule. I therefure paid the postage, 
- retired into my office to read the epistle, which was as 
‘ollows:— 


“ Sir—I saw Kornall Lee this day, the 18th instant, and he sends his 
love to you—I informed him that you had wrote three times accord- 
ing to his directions, and had no answer concerning the bass drum. 
He desired me to inform you to commence an action at law forthwith 
in his name for the recovery of the drum, it belonging to him as kor- 
nall of the Condate local militia. 

“ Sir—As I was the only person master of the band at that time, and 
know where the drum was got from, it is requested I should lay the 
case open to you, that you may act according as your judgement may 
lead you. The drum cost £13 13s. in Lotdon, with sticks, buff car- 
riage, ticking-case and packing-case, with carriage-down. It was 
placed in Joha Revett’s hands by me, lent him by his giving me a 
most solemn engagement to return it in two days’ notice any time the 
kornall, might think proper to call for it. The drum was properly 
painted along with all the drums of the regiment. I paid Darlington 
of Middlewick for it. He thought proper to get it painted over again 
without acquainting any ore, and afterwards made application for £i 
for pointing it, which undoubtedly was refused. He died about six- 
teen years back: Five years back I applied for the drum, and repeat- 
edly since, up to the time you took the case in hand. Never got any 
answer, but privately heard it would not be given up until ‘hat money 
was paid. I threatened the widow with an action, and, on her seeing 
all other instruments given up, she sends the drum to Warnton to her 
son-in-Jaw, and followed herself soon after. His executors, also; they 
told me when I called they would not give.it up. As I knew neither 
one nor the other had any claim to it, J thought to get a search-war- 





rant and take it where I found it, and take them up for concealing it; 
but I after thought I would take the kornall’s advice upon it, and he | 
sent ine to you. | 
“ Sir—If you wish me to attend you at any time and place, I am any | 
time at your command ; but I don’t like to be damned through a door. | 
The widow's name is Barbara, and the executor’s name Wilson, beer- 
sellcr, and the drum a bass drum.—So no more at present, from yours, 
and so forth, Tromas BuckLey, 
Late drum-major, Condate local militia. 

“N, B.—Sir, the kornall is determined to have the drum, and the 
delay makes him very unhappy consideriug he has the gout. 
“To Mr. Giddy Throbble, Atturney-at-law.” 
Though I was mortified at receiving the letter, and antici- 
pated nothing but vexation from its contents, yet i {cit a glow 
of satisfaction on getting to the end of it, for a vista opened 
before me, and I saw a prospect of putting a total end to this, 
to me, most troublesome business. ‘J he name of a drum was 
poison to me, and the name drum-majo. was almost enough 
to bring on hysterics. I forthwith rode over to Colonel Lee 
on this important business; for to me it was become impor- 
tant to get rid of it, inasmuch as it was very evident that I 
should never have any peace as lang as I had any thing todo 
with it. 

I explained to the colonel, very fully and very cleverly, the 














‘him that the drum would be given up on payment of the pound 








theyasked if he was the client recommended to me by Colonel 
Lee. Never man suffered so seriously from a drum and 
drum-major as I did; and the only thing like consol: \ion that 
I received in the midst of my distress, was from Miss Juliana 
Gawkrodger, who kindly and feelingly applauded my exer- 
tions, and assured me that every body attributed the sudden 
and somewhat awkward termination of my speech to the evil 
eye of that bloated drum-major; whilst her giddy sister al- 
most spoiled Miss Juliana’s kindness, by asking if the ac- 
“cursed drum-major was a relative of mine, he appeared to be 
so much interested in my behalf. 

A few days restored things to their usual channel, and I 
in some measure got over thechagrin. I rode over to Colonel 
Lee, and explained the law of the case as applicable to the 
drum, and he promised to see the drum-major upon it; so 
that I flattered myself I had got rid of that abominable affair, 
which had been productive of so much trouble and annoyance. 
* About three weeks afterward, I was bouncing out of my 
office rather in haste and unguardedly, when I ran against a 
person whom I almost overturned. It was the postman, who 





said he was calling on me with a double letter, and producing 








difficulties that Jay in the way of his recovering the drum by 
any proceeding at law; pointed out the certainty of some cost 
being incurred, and the probability of that cost being consid- 
erable—much more than the value of the drum—whilst the 
nee of recovery was at Jeast problematical. I then told 


laimed for painting, and that it would be good policy to pay 
ound and obtain possession of the drum, rather than in- 
e hazard ef paying the costs of an action, and not re- 
cover the drum in the end. 





The colonel was of the same opinion, and authorized me to 
pay thepotfnd and obtain the drum. I rode on to Warnton 
without de'ay. I paid the pound, and obtained the drom, 


with the sticks and ticking-case, and packed the whole off to | 


the abominable drum-major, by whom they were duly re- 
ceived ; and by that means I got rid of my exceedingly trouble- 
some First Client. 





PUNS. 
The world ’sa printing house. Our words, and thoughts, 
And deeds, are characters of various sizes; 
Each soul is a compositor, whose faults 
The Levites may correct, but Heaven revises. 
Death is the common press, from whence being driven, 
We ’re gathered sheet by sheet, and bound for Heaven. 
Avoid arguments with the ladies: in spinning yarn among 
silks and salins, a man is sure to be worsted. He is also 
sure to get twisted, and in danger of getting doubled; and 
when a man is doubled and twisted, he may be considered as 
wound up. Phil. World. 
Countryman and pretty daughter coming in town—lazge 
basket of blackberries in the wagon—daughter slipped and 
fell into the basket—white cambric dress—berried ‘lye 





Frank ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—The late Mr. Justice P—, 
a well-meaning but particularly prosing judge, on one of his 
country circuits, had to try a man for stealing a quantity of 
copper. In his charge he had frequent occasion to mention 
‘the copper,’ which he uniformly galled ‘lead,’ adding “I beg 
your pardon. gentlemen, copper ; but I can’t get the lead out 
of my head.” The whole court shouted with laughter. 





Susmissive.—* Are you the man of the house?”’ queried 


A LAWYER’S DECLARATION 
AH, me! thy beauty, with severe control, 
Has brought its action against every seuse, 
And served its sweet subpoena on my soul, , 
To which, alas! I dave not take defence! Kniekerb’r, 





Anecvote or Lorp BrougHam.—In 1834, when he was 
at Durobin Castle, in the Northef Scotland, on a visit to the 
Duke of Sutherland, his host said to him, frankly, “‘ The Duke 
of Buccleugh writes to say he will come next week instead of 
next month, and how shall we manage, for 1 know he does 
not like you—indeed, I rather think he fears you.” ‘‘Oh,” 
said Brougham, “Ill settle that.” So, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh came, and Brougham bowed very stiffly to him. At 
dinner he spoke very little, and the Duke, who had never met 
him in private society before, was agreeably surprised to find - 
him rather silent and quite unobtrusive. When the ladies 
had retired, the Duke said, “‘ My Lord B. I should like to 
know if you don’t think Dumfreeshire a more romantic coun‘y 
than Sutherlandshire?”? Now it is not, but the Duke, who 
takes great pride in his acres, ownsa great part of the former 
county. “ Dumfreeshire? Dumfreeshire?” said Lord Brough- 
am, “I really do not know any such place?” ‘ Why,” said 
the Duke of Buccleugh, “that is very strange, as you live in 
the next county to it.’ “Oh,” cried Lord Brougham, “I 
really beg your pardon, but the people uf my neighborhood 
never speak of Dumfreeshire; when they are going there they 
always say ‘ We are going into Buccleugh’s county!’” The 
delicacy. of the insinuated flattery exactly hit the Duke’s fancy, 
and he immediately took a great liking to Brougham. The 
Duke having lived too hard, is on the continent _retrenching— 
that is, he only spends £100,000 a year, and leaves about 
£160,000 per annum to pay off his debts. Evening Star. 





REMARKABLE Feat.—lI once saw a Greek sailor dancing 
upon the end of one of the yards in a manner truly miracu- 


|| lous, without having hold of any of the rigging by his hands, 
| until he suddenly fejl overboard, as I and others had antici- 


pated he must. No time was lost in attempting to rescue 
him, byt in vain, as no traces of him could be. discovered. 
But while we were regretting his fate, we perceived him sud- 
denly dancing at the farther end of the deck; for it seemed 
that he had not slipped off, but thrown himself purposely into 
the sea, and had swam to a considerable distance under wa- 
ter. This sportive freak recalled to my mind the dexterity 
of the ancient Greeks in diving, when during the siege of 
Syracuse, the Athepians swam under water, and sawed away 
the piles with which the mouth of the harbor had been 
blocked up. Dr. Elster’s Journal. 


LavGuter.—No man who has once heartily and decidedly 
laughed, can be altogether irreelaimably bad. How much 
lies in laughter—the cipher key wherewith we decipher the 
the man! Some men wear an everlasting barren simper; in 
the smile of others lies a cold glitter as of ice; the fewest are 
| able to laugh what may be cailed laughing, but only sniff asd 
| titter and sniffer from the throat outwards, or at best pro- 
| duce some whiffling, busky cbachinnation, as if they were 
| laughing through wool. Of none such comes good. The 
| man who cannot laugh is not only fit for treason, stratagems. 
and spoils, but his whole life is already a treason and a strata- 











gem. Carlyle. 
A Goop Hit.—The Americans follow us in every thing. 
London Age. 


We must confess, Mr. Age, that our soldiers followed yours 
in the last war. Louisville Journal. 

Reciprocity or Feetixe.—“ I wish you would give me 
that gold rirg on your finger,”’ said a village dandy to a country 
girl, ‘‘ for it resembles th: duration of my love for you—it has 
noend.” “Excuse me, Sir,” said she. ‘ I choese to keep 
it, for it is likewise emblematical of mine for you—it hus no 
beginning.” 

Western Portry.—Poets, like potatoes, grew strong in 
the West. As a specimen, we copy the following from the 
Kalamazoo Gazette, being the first three lines of an Ode tu. 
the Moon, sent to that paper for publication: 

“Thou pale resplendent orb, 
Theu look’st like a huge gorb 
Of maple sugar !” 

A Dirricutt Task.—An Irishman was brought up before 
the magistrate for marryingrsi€ wives. The magistrate asked 
him: how he could befo hardened a villain. ‘‘ Please your 
worship,” says Paddy, “ [ was trying to get a good one,” 

Hicu Lire.—The Baltimore sun describes high life as a 
wife and seven young ones comfortably lodged in a garret. 

Eprtarn.—A fellow who married a termegant who drove 
him to desperation and finally to death, just before dying, re- 
quested a friend to have the following brief yet pungent ,in- 
scription upon his tomb—‘Slain by a Jaw Bone.’ 
| How To Be Sitent.—If you wish to speak, go into the 
company of those who speak little ; but if you wish to learn 
silence, court the society of those who are eternally prattling. 

Party Prepitections.—A young lady who was esked 
which party she was most in favor of, replied that she pre- 
ferred a wedding party. 








a stranger of a denizen of this city, the other day. “No, but 
my wife is,” was the subdued response. 
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Se ees 


Lovsr—A man who, in his anxiety to oblain possession 
of another, bas lost possession of himself. ~ 
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Editorial Correspondence. Ar Resr, July 8, °39. 


Burrato well maintains, and promises long to preserve, 
the preéminence assumed for her in her proud appellation of 
The City of the Lakes. She is not merely the Emporium of 
their trade, with Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and a hundred 
lesser ports ministering to her growth and prosperity, but she 
is first among them in enterprise, population, business and 
wealth. A stranger to such matters, who had read all the 
accounts of revulsion, bankruptcy, prostration and commer- 
cial distress in Buffalo, (true enough, in the main,) which 
have appeared within the last two or three years, would ex- 
pect to find her poverty-stricken in heart and in aspect—her 
houses weather-beaten, deserted, and falling, half construct- 
ed, into premature decay; and her people abject, squalid, 
listless and hopeless. How must such a one be disappoint- 
ed—agreeably, I trust—to find her busy, growing and pros- 
perous ; her boundaries enlarged and her population increased 
since 1836; her general appearance improved by the erection 
of many new buildings, and the completion of others; while | 
her commerce, tonnage and business generally have nearly | 
doubled! Such has been the bearing of Buffalo under severe, 
protracted, unprecedented calamity. What must it be, then, 
in coming years of prosperity and plenty? 

I was last in Buffalo, before this visit, in the Autumn of | 
1835, when the fever of speculation was at its utmost hight, | 
and every body here either iad made or was making the most | 
magnificent fortunes. All was animation, bustle, and wild, | 
intoxicating hope. The maddest and most costly projects of 
improvement were hoxzrly evolved and coolly discussed, as | 
though dollars were mere figments of the imagination, and | 
mountains might be wheeled to the right or left at the word | 
of command. It was a gay, stirring season of excitement at 
The City of the Lakes, and Luxury and Sin held their daily 
and nightly revels unabashed and unheeded. 

The times are bravely altered -with Buffalo since then— 
and, I am happy in believing, for the better. The Rathbun 
explosion and the Great Revulsion have left their mark upon 
her, but she is uncrushed. There are fewer building-lots, 
but more buildings; fewer grog-shops,and more smiths’-shops; | 
fewer bubbles afloat, but more and larger steamboats; fewer | 
strangers at the hotels, but more substantial, thrifty business 


men and artisans in the stores and dwellings; fewer visiters | 


at the theatre, but more constant attendants at the churches. | 
The hotels are now large enough, but the harbor is not—just 
the reverse of what was true in 1835. In short, Buffalo has 
passed the hey-day and fever of her youth—she has ‘ sowed 
her wild oats,’ and entered upon a vigorous and sober though 
early prime. May it prove a healthful and a glorious one! 





Have I already urged every body traveling West to take 
the Great Cataract in their route? If not, let me no longer 


of the heavy primeval forest. The completion of the Erie 
Canal gave to this region an impulse which can never cease 
to be felt, and its population has, I believe, quadrupled within 
the last twenty years; yet not one-fourth of the land has been 
brought under cultivation—not one-eighth, if we except a strip 
of five miles along the shore of Lake Erie, which was peopled 
years ago. Here ‘in the beck-woods,’ the contrast to city 
life is as strong as could well be imagined. The stillness, 
seldom broken, of Nature; the roads untraveled and unfit to 
be; the houses of primitive logs and clay; the fields widely 
separated by the all-embracing forest, and blackened by 
stumps and logs;—such are the aspects presented by the 
country around me. Withal, it is a land of hardy health and 
rude happiness; of industry, thrift and progress; of hill and 
valley, fertile soil, wholesome water, and abounding streams. 
If I were a farmer without a satisfactory farm, I might emi- 
grate to the Far West; but I should be quite as likely not to 
wander beyond the western boundary ef Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania. G. 


Kentucky.—We have no late information of the state of 
the canvass for Member of Congress in the Ist Distrist. At 
our last accounts Messrs. Murray and Boyd, Adm., and Pat- 
terson and Long, Opp., were in the field. Should they all 
continue candidates, we suppose Mr. Murray succeeds as a 
matter of course; indeed, we do not believe that he can be 
beaten in any event. In 1837 the vote stood for Murray, 
Adm.,.2,921, Boyd, Adm., 2,547, and Campbell, Opp., 1,888. 
Mr. Murray obtained some distinction in the last House, 
which will materially aid him in the present struggle. 

In the IId District, Hon. Edwin Rumsey, Opp., declined 
areélection. Messrs. Triplett, Opp., and Burnett, Adm., are 
the contestants for his place. This District was formerly re- 
presented by Hon. Albert G. Hawes, an able friend of the 
Administration ; but Mr. Rumsey was chosen two years ago, 
without serious opposition;—vote, Rumsey, Opp., 4,088 ; 
Jones, Adm., 496. The District has been heretofore rather 
Opposition in politics; and as Mr. Triplett has been a candi- 
date some time, (while his opponent has been but recently 
announced,) and is moreover an old hand at political con- 
tests, we have no doubt of his election. 

In the IIfd District, Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, Opp., 
offers for reélection, and is opposed by Elijah Hise, Esq., 
Adm. Mr. Hise is a very shrewd and able man, and an ex- 
cellent haranguer; and if he enters into the contest with spi- 
rit, cannot be distanced. In 18353 Mr. Underwood defeated 
him by 66 majority. We learn that Mr. Underwood has in- 
curred the displeasure of some of his constituents by defend- 
ing, in his professional capacity, some men accused of mur; 
der, which will tend to place the candidates on a more equal 
footing. In 1837 Mr. Underwood had no opposition. The 
present contest will be short and animated, and we consider 
the result very doubtful. 

In*the [Vth District, Hon. Sherrod Williams, Opp., is a 








neglect it. Those who travel for pleasure will go of course® | 
' 


but business men and emigrants should'do likewise. It need | 
occasion no loss of time; they can leave Rochester in the 
packet-boat at 7 o’clock any evening, and be in Lockport at | 
8 the next morning; thence at the Falls by a good railroad | 
at 11; have three hours to gaze and wonder, take another 
car at 2, and be in Buffalo at 4—almost as soon as the packet 
or any other direct conveyance, and four hours before that of | 
the steamboat’s departure up Lake Erie. The fare to and 
from Niagara is unreasonably low, and the contrast between 
the smooth, rapid conveyance on railroads and the wretched 
wheeling over the same ground a few years since is consoling. 
Let me earnestly urge, then, that all who journey Westward 
through the Genesee country take Niagara in their way, if 
only that they may afterward tell how much they were disap- 
pointed in the magnitude of the Cataract, and always expest- 
ed to be. 

Ihave passed the last eight days in the depths of ‘the 
green, green woods.’ The eternal forest is around and above 
me, thinly chequered with the rude ‘clearings’ of the last ten or 
fifteer years; for so recent is the date of the settlement of the 
extrene Western border of New-York—that portion of Chau- 
tauqw County which lies nearest to Erie and Warren Coun- 
ties, Fennsylvania. There have long been settlements at the 
most eigible points in all three of these Counties; but up to 


candidate for re-election, without any opposition, to our know- 
|ledge. We suspect he cannot be beaten by a single oppo- 
| nent of either party. Vote in 1837: Williams, Opp., 3,189, 
Monroe, Opp., 1,764, and McHenry, Adm., 1,819. 

In the Vth District, where Hon. James Harlan retires, 
Simeon H. Anderson, Esq., Opp., is the only candidate an- 
nounced. Mr. Harlan had no opponent in 1837. 

In the Vith District, Hon. John Calhoon, Opp., also re- 
tires, and Messrs. Green, Opp., and Willis, Adm., are candi- 
dates to succeed him. They are both new men. In Ken- 
tucky, much depends upon the talents and personal popularity 
of the candidates, if the District be any way close; and as 
this is the case in the present instance, we are unable to judge 
of the probable result, though it may be plainly apparent to 
those residing in the District. In 1837 the vote stood: Cal- 
hoon, Opp., 3,656, Vanmetre, Adm., 2,902. 

In the VIIth District, Hon. John Pope, Opp., offers again, 
and is opposed by Robert C. Palmer, Esq. We do not know 
Mr. Palmer’s politics, but he is probably a friend of the Ad- 
ministration. In 1837 the vote was for Pope, Opp., 3,248, 
Hardin, Opp., 2,728. 

In the VIIIth District, Hon. William J. Graves, Opp., is 
a candidate for re-election, with Elijah F. Nuttall, Esq. for 
an opponent. Mr. Graves will not run so well as formerly, 
on account of the Cilley duel; but we do not think. there is 











1825 pwbably not one-twentieth of their soil had been cleared 


much room to doubt his success. Two years ago the vote 
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“7 District was for Graves, Opp., 5,021, Marshall, Opp., 
In the [Xth District, Hon. John White, Opp., is announced 
for re-election. We have not heard of any opponent. In 1837 
the vote was for White, Opp., 3,700, Garrard, Adm., 2,464. 
Imthe Xth District, Hon. Richard Hawes, Opp., is in the 
field again, opposed by Robert N. Wickliffe, Opp. We be- 
lieve the friends of the Administration intend to have a can- 
didate, which will render the result doubtful; although we 
think one of the Opp. candidates would succeed even if tha 
case. Two years ago Mr. Hawes had no opponent. 

In the XIth District, Hon. R. H. Menefee declined a re- 
election, and Messrs. Andrews, Opp., and Ward, Adm., are 
the candidates for his place. The contest will be deter- 
mined, in good part, by the personal strength of the candi- 
dates; and as we are totally uninformed upon that point, we 
must wait for the result. Vote in 1837: Menefee, Opp., 
4,084, French, Adm., 3,850. 

In the XIIth District, where Hon. John Chambers, Opp., 
retires, Messrs. Davis, Opp., and Slack, Adm., are the can- 
didates. The success of the former is more than probable. 
In 1837 Judge Chambers had no serious epposition; vote— 
Chambers, Opp., 2,886, Leach, Adm., 989. 

In the XII[th District, Hon. William W. Southgate, Opp., 
offers for re-election, and is opposed by Col. Butler, Adm. 
In 1837 Mr. Southgate was elected by the following vote: 
Southgate, Opp., 4,458, Phelps, Adm., 4,107, and Trimble, 
Adm., 226. As the friends of the Administration are now 
united and active, and their candidate is stated to be talented 
and popular, we deem his success probable. 

It is very likely that other candidates may have been 
announced in the [Vth and [Xth Districts than those we have 
stated. Two years ago, in estimating the result of the elec- 
tion in this State, we gave it as our opinion thet the Delega- 
tion would stand 10 to 3. Should we make the same esti- 
mate now, we could hardly go wider of the mark, and we 
might come nearer; but we will not hazard our reputation 
for prophecy. 

Gov. Tyler.—Doubts have been expressed whether Joha 
Tyler of Virginia would support Mr. Clay for the Presidency, 
in case he should receive the nomination of his party. These 
doubts that genuleman has thought proper to dispel, in a let- 
ter, an extract from which is published in the Richmond 
Whig, and which, in accordance with our general custom, 
we give below, in order that our readers may be fully aware 
of the position in which he chooses to stand: 


“You have done me no more than naked justice in contre- 
dicting the report to which you allude, and which you state 
to have originated with Mr. I never have declared 
my preference for Mr. Van Buren over Mr. Clay, but deci- 
dedly the reverse. I regard Mr. Clay with decided favor, 
and believe that he would, if elected to the Presidency, give 
to the country a wise, temperate and patriotic administration. 
He has been, from time to time, the subject of the grossest 
and most defamatory assaults; but no man has gone more 
openly to work to vindicate his character than myself. What 
may be the course of the Harrisburg Convention, which is to 
assemble next December for the purpose of nominating a 
President and Viee President, I cannot tell; and all that a 
Whig should do, should be to express his preference for fhen, 
without committing himself so far as to be arrayed against 
others who may obtain the nomination. And’while I have a 
decided preference for Mr. Clay over others who have been 
named, go to myself, as every freeman should do, the 
right of deciding, in full view of allthe facts, after the nom- 
nation shall have been made.” 








The British Queen.—This eagerly-expected steamer has 
not yet arrived, and there is now no probability of her get- 
ting here in time for us to chronicle her news in this number 
of our paper. The Quebec Transcript says a letter has been 
received in that city, from unquestionable authority, stating 
that she would not be able to leave Portsmouth on the first 
of July, as was expected. The Great Western was to sail 
from Bristol on the sixth of July, and will probably arrive 
to-morrow, but at any rate in season for our next number. 


Riot at Coburg, U. C.—We learn from the Coburg Star, 
that on the 8th inst. the Reformers held a meeting at that 
place, and marched in procession, bearing standards, inscribed 
‘Durham and Reform.” They were attacked by a band of 
Orangemen and British officers, who seized their flags and 
tore them to pieces, and severely beat several of the Refore:- 











ers, and rode one of them upon e rail. 
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New-York.—A Convention of Delegates from the several 
Counties interested in the New-York and Erie Railroad was 
held at Ithaca on the 11th inst. About three hundred and 
fifty Delegates, representing twenty-four Counties, were in 
attendance. Hon. George W. Pattersen, of Livingston Co., 
Speaker of the last Assembly, was appointed President, with 
six Vice Presidents, and two Secretanes. _Levi Hubbell, 
Esq., of Tompkins Co., from the Committee appointed for 
that purpose, reported a series of Resolutions, setting forth at 
length the magnitude and importance of the Road ; the great 
and varied interests.involved in its completion; the forbear- 
ance which the people of the Southern tier of Counties had 
exercised under the continued and repeated denials of that 
substantial aid which their just and equal rights demanded 
from the Legislature of the State; that a due regard to the 
dignity of the State and the safety of the Southern Counties 
requires that a work of such vast extent and great expenses, 
and carrying with it such unlimited moral and political power, 
should not be committed to private hands, but retained in the 
State itself; expressing their belief in the ability of the ‘ Em- 
pire State’ to construct the Road as a State work, without 
being compelled to resort to direct taxation, or endangering 
the State credit; and recommending to the people of the 
Counties interested in the Road to elect no man to the Le- 
gislature who is not a known friend of the work, and in no 
case to permit personal or political feelings to induce the sup- 
port of any candidate of doubtful or hostile sentiments. After 
passing the customary resolutions of thanks and for publica- 
tion, the Convention adjourned, having, we hope, awakened 
a spirit which will render the speedy completion of this great 
State—might we not say National ?--work certain. 

The great political parties in the State are making arrange- 
ments, and are holding District Conventions, for organization 
in most of the doubtful Senatorial Districts during the months 
of August and September. We do not hear that any party 
proposes calling a State Convention, without the Conserva- 
tives may be an exception. 





Viroin1a.—Dr. Henry Curtis, Opp., the defeated candi- 
dete for the House of Delegates in Hanover Co., who had 
given notice to the returned member, Col. William L. White, 
of his intention to contest the election, has forfeited his right 
to do so by negleeting to comply with some legal formality. 
The House always insists upon a strict observance of the re- 
quirements of the law and never waives any omission except 
upon the consent of the returned member. In the present 
instances Col. White, upon the application of Dr. Curtis, re- 
fused such consent and is of course secure in his seat. 

The uncertainty which hangs round the political character 
of the House of Delegates, render any expression of the views 
of any of the members elect, who are not known as decided 
party men, interesting. John M. Gregory, Esq., the delegate 
elect from Williamsburg, &c. in the place of Hon. John Tyler, 
has been reputed to be an ‘Impracticable Sub-Treasury Whig.’ 
At a dinner at that place on the 4th of July he attended and 
gave the following toast, which we publish, leaving our readers 
to judge how decisively it ‘defines his position,’ ‘‘ When Vir- 
ginia shall be interred in the Clay of Kentucky, her State 
Right sons ought to clad themselves in sack-cloth and ashes, 
and bemoan their lost Mother.” 

We have at last received the official returns of the vote for 
Congress in the Twelfth and Eighteenth Districts. The ma- 
jority for James Garland, Cons., in the Twelfth District, over 
William F. Gordon, Adm., is 807. In the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict, George W. Mopkins, Cons., has 513 majority over John 
B. George, Adm. The vote by counties is as follows. 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. EIGHTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Counties. Gariand. Gordon. Counties. Hopkins. George. 
Amberst........371..-.153||Tazewell ......157....425 
Nelson . ..+000++416..2.134] |Smyth. oo+0+000299..-. 80 
Fluvanna .......194.... 22||Russell........464....161 
Louisa .........308....508||Washington ...313....450 
Albemarle ......349....214}| Lee. ......004-280....393 
— | |ScOtt. 000 oop eeed1I.02.308 

Total obcccce 1638.00. Sal Grayson ee 


Wythe ...200+2347.20.194 


Total ......2821...2308 











Ruopve Istaxp.—The Adm. nominating Committee, ap- 
pointed by the State Convention, have nominated Thomas 
: W. Dorr and Benjamin B. Thurston as the candidates for 


cas Congress. Me. Dorr is a young man, eaid to be of good tal- 
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ents, a few years ago opposed to the Administration, and in 
1837 voted for as Member of Congress by the friends of Con- 
stitutional Reform. Mr. Thurston has been Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

The Providence Morning Courier, a neutral paper, severely 
attacks Mr. Cranston, one of the Opp. candidates, for his 
course upon the appointment of the committee to investigate 
the ‘Cilley Duel’—he having voted against its appointment. 

The Liberal Whigs hold a Convention on the 27th inst. 
to nominate their candidates. We do not learn what course 
they will take. Should they nominate men on neither of the 
other tickets they will prevent an election. Should they 
nominate one of the Adm. candidates and support him with 
zeal he would probably be elected over Mr. Cranston. 


Oxn10.—The State Central Cofmittee of the opponents of 
the Administration, in this State, have recommended their 
political friends to meet in their respective townships and 
city wards on the first Saturday of September next, and ap- 
point delegates to mect in a Convention for their Congres- 
sional District on Friday the 20th of September for the pur- 
pose of appointing a delegate from each District to the Har- 
risburg Presidential Convention. 

We find in the Sandusky Clarion a statement of the cost 
of such of the improvements by the State Government as are 
completed, and an estimate of the probable cost of such as 
are in progress—amounting in the whole to $13,156,896. 

The State has also subscribed to the stock of various Canal 


and Turnpike Companies to the amount of $1,963,299. It I 


has also loaned its credit for small sums to several Railroad 
Companies, which, with the above items, would make the 
whole amount of its liabilities upwards of $15,000,000. We 
learn, however, from a statement by the Commissioner of the 
Canal Fund that the amount of the debt of the State on the 
Ist of July did not exceed $8,600,000. 





Ittrnors.—The Legislature of this State at its last session 
created fifteen new counties; they are as follows: in the first 
Congressional District, Williamson out of Franklin, and Hadin 
out of Pope; in the Third Congressional District, Brown out 
of Schuyler, Carroll out of Whiteside, Dane, Menard and Lo- 
gan out of Sangamon, Dewit out of McLean and Macon, 
Du Page out of Cook, Jersey out of Greene, Lake out of 
McHenry, Lee out of Ogle, Marshall and Stark out of Put- 
nam, and Scott out of Morgan. 

We do not remember having mentioned before that the 
Legislature postponed the election for Members of the 
XXVIIth Congress from August 1839 til August 1840, that 
they might take advantage of the apportionment which will 
be made under the new census, when they hope that their 
State will have at least seven Members instead of the three 
it is now entitled to. 

Gov. Carlin has issued a proclamation in accordance with the 
law for the removal of the seat of Government from Vandalia 
to Springfield, notifying the State officers that suitable rooms 
are provided for their reception at the latter place, and re- 
quiring them to remove their papers &c., 


President Van Buren left the residence of Hon. John 
Hunter on Thursday the 11th inst., and proceeded to the 
residence of Washington Irving, Esq. at Tarrytown. On the 
succeeding morning he departed for Sing Sing, and at the 
brook where Major Andre was captured, was met by a depu- 
tation of the citizens of that place, headed by Gen. Aaron 
Ward, who escorted him to the village. At Sing Sing he 
embarked on board the steamboat Kosciusko for Peekskill, 
in which vicinity he stayed till the following Monday, making 
his quarters at the house of Hon. Gouverneur Kemble. On 
Monday he went to Poughkeepsie, where he stayed till the 
next day, and thence departed for Hudson, which place he 
was expected to reach yesterday. 

Hon. Henry Clay arrived at Maysville, Ky., upon his 
Eastern tour, on the 4th inst., and thence departed for Cin- 
cinnati, at which place he arrived on the 5th. The next day, 
on the way to Palmyra, the stage in which he was a passen- 
ger upset, and he was slightly injured. Me. Clay is unfortu- 
nate in his travels, having sometimes narrowly escaped with 
his life from the upsetting of stage-coaches. He reached 
Buffulo early on Saturday morning last, and at 9 o’clock pro- 
ceeded to the Falls of Niagara, where he expects to spend 














several days with Gen. Peter B. Porter. 


Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State, revurned to. Wash- 
ington, from his late visit to Maine,.on Saturday last. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker, U. S. Senator from Mississippi, 
having some time since informed a committee of his. friends 
at Natchez, in reply to a communication from them, that he. 
felt constrained, by impaired health, to decline a re-election, 
to that office, has lately been urged by Gov. McNutt, and the 
other leading men at Jackson, of the party to which he be- 
longs, to reconsider his determination. In his reply, Mr. W.. 
informs them that, by reason of a decided improvement in 
his health, he will accede to.their wishes, and become a can-. 
didate; and then proceeds to. give them a palpable sign of his. 
restoration to health, by occupying the remainder of a six 
column letter with an exposition of his views upon political 
topics. 

Gen. Scott arrived at Chicago on the 5th inst., in the 
steamboat Illinois. He was bound for Fort Winnebago, with 
a view to quell the hostile spirit manifested by the Indians. 


Gov. Gilmer, of Georgia, whom former accounts repre-~ 
sented as lying at the point of death, we are rejoiced to be 
able to abnounce, on the authority of the Milledgeville Re- 
corder of the 9th inst., has overcome the disease which has 
prostrated him for many weeks, and may now be considered 
convalescent, though some time must elapse before he will be 
able to leave his room, or even his bed. 

Charles Fisher, Esq., . candidate for Congress in the 
Rowan District, North Carolina, and who had been before 
classed as an advocate of the views of Mr. Calhoun, and 
therefore a believer in the Sub-Treasury system, is stated by 
his organ, the Western Carolinian, to be neither in favor of 
that system or friendly to the re-election of Mr. Van Buren. 

David G. Ligon, Opp., is announced as a candidate for 
Congress in opposition to David Hubbard, Adm., in the Flo- 
rence District, Alabama. He has no chance. 

Benjamin Champneys, Esq. has been appointed by Gov, 
Porter, of Pennsylvania, President Judge of the Second Dis- 
trict of that State, (Lancaster Co.) in place of Oristus Col- 
lins, ousted by the Supreme Court. 

Francis R. Gourgas has been appointed Postmaster at 
Concord, Mass., in place of Charles B. Davis, who has re- 
ceived a situation in the Boston Custom-House. 

Ratcliff Boon is stated by the St. Louis Republican to be 
now living in retirement at Louisiana, in the State of Missou- 
ri. The report that he had been appointed Governor of Iowa 
Territory was of course unfounded. 


William H. Battle, Esq. has been appointed Reporter of 
the Decisions of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, in 
place of Thomas P. Devereux, Esq., resigned. 


John Calhoun, Esq. has been appointed Treasurer of the 
Board of Canal Commissioners of Illinois, in place of John 
A. McClernand, Esq., resigned. 

Augustine Clark, Fsq. has been appointed U. S. Pension 
Agent for the State of Vermont. He was formerly State 
Treasurer, and in 1837 was the regular Opp. candidate for 
re-election to that office, but was defeated in the popular elec- 
tion by scattering votes; and at the election by the Legisla- 
ture, he was dropped by the party he then belonged to, and 
one of the scattering candidates of like faith was elected in 
his stead. He has since joined the Administration party; 
and it is a singular fact, that Charles R. Cleaves, Esq., his 
Adm. opponent in 1837, is now acting with the Opposition. 
The Agencies at Bellows Falls and Burlington have been dis- 
continued, and all pensions in Vermont are now payable at 
Montpelier. 


George Hess, Jr., of Easton, has been appointed Associate 
Judge of Northampton Co., Pa., in place of Hon. David D. 
Wagener, resigned. Judge Wagener has fulfilled the duties 
of the office for upwards of forty years. 

J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. is out in the Philadelphia World, 
in reply to the severe strictures upon his Naval History which 
have appeared in the Commercial Advertiser of this city. 
He says that part of the article which he considers personally 
libelous will be attended to elsewhere. The Editor of the 
latter print may consider this a sure intimation of a lijel suit. 

Dudley Selden, Esq., of this city, is to deliver the Annual 
Address before the Literary Societies of Union Collge, Sche . 
nectady, on Monday next. 
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Dr. John R. Rhinelander has resigned his Professorship 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in this city. Dr. 
Parker will hereafter teach Surgical Anatomy, and Dr. Watts 
General and Pathological Anatomy. 

Dr. Manners, a son-in-law of the late Dr. Thomas Cooper 
of South Carolina, has undertaken, at the request of the fam- 
ily, to write a biography of that distinguished man. 

Professor C. S. Henry, of this city, has consented to dé 
liver an oration, and Rev. John Williams, of Boston, a poem, 
before the Association of the Alumni of Washington Cullege, 
at Hartford, on the 31st inst. 


Professor Espy arrived at Nantucket on Thursday of last 
week, taking along with him a most tremendous rain-storm, 
which was peculiarly grateful to the Island and farmers, who 
were complaining sadly ef the drought. 

A. S. Willington, Eeq., senior Editor of the Charleston 
Courier, we are happy to learn, on the authority of that pa- 
per, has recovered from the serious illness with which he was 
seized at Malta, and had arrived at Rome, on his return to 
America, in good health. 

Dr. E. A. Theller, of ‘patriot’ notoriety, has been tried 
at Detroit for violating the neutrality laws of the United 
States, and acquitted. Gen. Donald McLeod, another ‘ pat- 


riot,’ was also acquitted. 


Hon. Luther Loomis, of Suffield, Conn., was severely in- 
jured on Monday last by being thrown from his wagon. It 
is believed, however, that the accident will not be fatal. 


Capt. Jeremiah Harding, one of the brave defenders of 
Fort Griswold, died at New-London, Conn., on the 7th inst., 
and was buried with military honors. Peace to his ashes! 

Hon. Rice Garland, the Member of Congress from the 
Lild District of Louisiana, while engaged in the trial of a 
cause somewhere in that State, got involved in a dispute with 
George R. King, Esq., the opposing counsel, and in the ex- 
citement of the moment, struck him. The parties have since, 
as we learn from the New-Orleans papers, crossed over into 
Texas to settle their difficulties by a duel, with the under- 
standing that it is not to cease till one or both are killed. 

J. W. Moore, Esq., Editor of the Red River Whig, was 
shot dead in the street at Alexandria, La., on the Ist inst., 
by King Holson, a person connected with the Republican, the 
other paper at that place. There had been for some time a 
bitter controversy between the two prints relative to Martin 
Gordon, jr., formerly Collector of the port at New-Orleans, 
which finally led to a challenge on the part of Holson. This 
Moore refused to accept, on the ground that the former was 
not a gentleman; whereupon Holson armed himself, and 
killed his antagonist, as above. 

Death of John Ridge.—The Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette 
of the 17th ult. says—* A gentleman who arrived here on 
Monday evening, from the West, informs us that a ramor 
was current there, when he left, that John Ridge, one of 
the Chiefs of the Cherokee Indians, had been waylaid and 
shot while on his return from the Council. We have not 
been able to learn any particulars. 

The Halls in the,U. 8. Mint are about to be paved with 
Hexagonal red brick, with sunken figures, in which a 
white cement is to be placed, so that the effect of this ¢essela- 
zion will be highly pleasing. —2600 of the bricks have been 
brought from Baltimore. 

Patriot Dinner at Detroit.—A dinner was got up by the 
Patriots at Detroit on the 4th, which (says the Advertiser) 
went off in grand style. John Biddle, Esq. presided, as- 
sisted by seven Vice Presidents. Dr. Theller and others 
addressed the meeting. 

Charles H. Peasice has been appointed Adjutant General 
of New-Hampshire, in place of Joseph Low, removed. 





Yellow Fever.—Some little excitement has been pro- 
duced by a rumor of Yellow Fever in this city. There 
seems, however, to be no just cause for alarm, one case 
only being anthenticated, being that of a pilot who brought 
the disease with him from Havana, and who died in Grand- 
street. ‘That there is any reason to fear its prevalence as 
an epidemic, we believe no one pretends. We can but re- 
mark, however, in this connection—a most : pt one—that 
this is the season of green fruits and crude vegetables, and 
that the annual increase of mortality among children may 





be looked for, That parents will exercise common sense 
and common hamahity in denying the gratification of their 
dear little ones’ longings, we have no idea, and therefore 
we do not throw out a word of “ caution” or ‘‘ warning” — 
we only say look out for multiplied deaths among children, 
because of the wickedness and folly of parents in not with- 
holding from them the poisonous fruits and vegetables so 
abundant at this time. ; 


Newspapers.—We notice the commencement of several new 
papers, and two or three alterations in the control of old ones. 

Alexander McCall, Esq., has withdrawn from the editor- 
ship of the Troy Whig, an able Opp. paper, and sold his in- 
terest to his late partner, James M. Stevenson, Esq., by whom 
it will hereafter be conducted. Mr. McCall has become half 
proprietor and joint editor of the New York Gazette the old- 
est, and certainly one of the ablest, of the Opp. papers of this 
city. The Gazette has heretofore been under the sole charge 
of C. F. Daniels, Esq., by whom it has been conducted with 
that ability, honesty and independence which was to be ex- 
pected from one of his established reputation. The course of 
the paper is not to be changed in the slightest degree, and 
under the joint management of; Messrs. Daniels and McCall 
it cannot but become a paper of which our city may well 
be proud. 

Mr. J. J. Mattison has retired from the Journal and Ad- 
vertiser, the Adm. paper at Ithaca; his late partner, Mr. A. 
E. Barnaby, will continue the paper on his account, with the 
editorial assistance of Lathrop E. Eddy, Esq. 

The Sentinel and Free Press, published at Union village 
Washington county, N. Y., has been discontinued. It was an 





Anti-Slavery paper. 


‘The Whig and gis’ is the title of an Opp. paper lately 
started at Haverhill, N. H., by J. F. C. Hayes; it appears 
to be well conducted. 

‘Zion’s Watch Tower and Baptist Vindicator’ is the name 
of a new Baptist and Anti-Slavery paper commenced at Perry, 
E. N. Y., by Ansel Warren. Its avowed object is the conver- 
sion of the 80,000 Baptists of New York to Abolitionism, a 
task which it will probably find rather difficult before it is fin- 
ished. 


The United States and French Squadrons.—We learn by 
the Pensacola Gazette of July 6th, that the French Squadron, 
under the command of Admiral Boudin, sailed from that place 
‘for France on the 5th inst. Their departure was hastened 
by the unpleasant relations which arose between the French 
Admiral, and Com. Shubrick of the U.S. Navy, in conse- 
quence of the latter not being treated by the former with the 
honor he deemed due to his rank. The French Admiral, it 
is understood, did not regard an American Post Captain as 
his equal, though both held the same command. The Admi- 
ral addressed an explanatory note to Com. Shubrick, -ut it 
did not lead to the exchange of the usual courtesies between 
the officers of the two Squadrons. 

On the 2d inst. the officers of the French Squadron dined 
with Commander McIntosh of the Navy Yard, and on the 
succeeding day the officers of the Yard dined on board the 
French frigate. The French Admiral toasted ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent of the United States,” when a salcte of*21 guns was 
fired from the frigate. Capt. McIntosh then drank “The 
King of the French,” and a salute of 21 guns was returned 
from the Yard. Oa the 4th the French vessels were appro- 
priately decorated, and salutes fired in honor of the day. 





Naval Intelligence.—The schooner Experiment, Lieut. 
Comg. James Glynn, arrived at Charleston, S. C. on the 6th 
inst. She has been employed in surveying Cape Fear River 
and the harbor of Beaufort. The steamboat Engineer was 
left to complete the soundings. 

The United States steamer Poinsett arrived at Savannah 
on the 7th inst. on her way to Florida. 

The United States frigate Constitution arrived at Havana 
on the the 3d of July in 12 days from Vera Cruz, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Claxton. 

It is said that the object of this visif was to obtain water, 
and that she proceeds immediately to the Pacific. 

A part of the Exploring Expedition—the Peacock and the 
Relief—arrived at Valparaiso in the early part of May. 

The slooops of war Lexington and Falmouth were at Cal- 

ao, March 24. 


ee 
The U. S. brig Boxer, Lieut. Comg. Wm. C. Nicholson, 
arrived at Mazatlan on the 11th of May in 47 days from Cal 
lao—all well on board. The Boxer was to remain. on that 
coast till the beginning of the present month, when she was 
to sail direct for Valparaiso and thence to New York, 

There are four vessels now lying at the Navy Yard, Charles- 
town, Mass., nearly ready for sea, viz: the United States, 
Columbus, C d, and Marion. The United States is a 
frigate of the first class, and rates 44 guns. She is entirely 
fitted for service, and lies at the lower end of the Yard. The 
Columbus is still employed as a receiving vessel, and has a 
large number of recruits attached to her, and a school on 
board for boys apprenticed to the Navy, containing about 40 
pupils. These apprentices receive a good English education, 
and are instructed in Seamen’s duty. The Concord is a sloop- 
of-war of the second class, and rates 18 guns. She is now 
ready for sea, and is only waiting for officers and men. 
Marion is a new and beautiful sloop-of-war, of the third class, 
16 guns, and is also ready for service. She was built at this 
Yard, and was launched about three months since. The old 
frigate Constellation is in the Dry Dock, undergoing thorough 
repairs. 

The new Ropewalk at the Navy Yard works admirably. 
The machinery is driven by steam, and is capable of manu- 
facturing upwards of 800 tons of rope and cordage per annum. 
This only establishment of the kind connected with the 
Navy. It is a fine stone building, with slate roof, 1,350 feet 
in length, including the head, where the machinery is placed, 

Navy Department, July 11, 1839. 

The Board for the examination of Midshipmen, convened 
at the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, on the 24th ultimo, has 
closed its proceedings, a report of which was received at the 
Department, and approved on the 8th inst. 

The following is a list of the Midshipmen in the order in 
which they : 

1. John Cassin Henry; 2. Wm. A. Wayne; 3. James S. 
Biddle; 4: C. R. P. Rogers; 5. Henry Cadwallader; 6. 
Jas. Withers Read; 7. Washington A. Bartlett; 8. Robert 
Burts; 9. Albert Smith Whittier; 10. Richard M. Tillotson; 
11. Francis Winslow; 12. T. M. Mix; 13. J. C. William- 
son; 14. Gough W. Grant; 15. C. Vanalstine; 16. A. G. 
Clary; 17. Henry L. Chipman; 18. Geo. W. Doty; 19. 
Geo. Wells; 20. Jno. S. Neville; 21. Peter U. Murphey; 
22. igh B. Randolph; 23. Johnston B. Carter; 24. Wm. 
H. Adams; 25. Jno. Smith Paterson; 26. Eras F. Baker; 
27. Saml. Pearce; 28. Henry P. Robertson; 29. Benj. Ro- 
maine Nichols. 








Governor's Speech.—Having published, in a former num- 
ber, the Speech of the Presiden§ delivered on the occasjon of 
his arrival in this City, we now publish that made by the Goy- 
ernor of the State at the Sunday School Celebration on Staten 
Island. These gentlemen being political opponents, the 
friends of neither can find any cause of complaint in either 
publication : 

My Frienps anp Fevitow Citizens: We have come up here to 
rejoice that we are a Free People, and that we live under the protec- 
tion of Republican Institutions. Theorists of other countries may 
speculate upon the dangers which beset our Constitution; the para- 
sites of power and the favorites of fortune may censure our principles 
and our manners; yet, if the sense of mankind could be taken, by 
offering to the people of every nation and kindred and tongue on 
earth the constitution, the franchises and the condition we enjoy, our 
fellow men would every where rise at once from long oppression, and 
boast that they were freemen and republicans as we are. 

It is right and proper to assemble ourselves together to do honor to 
the memory of our forefathers. Our liberty and security wore ob- 
tained by their privations and sacrifices; yet those privations and 
sacrifices were voluntary. The exactions of England were not yet 
extreme; the weight of her oppression was not yet intolerable. All 
might have been yielded that was demanded, all could have been 
endured that was sought to be inflicted, and the People of the Amer- 
ican Colonies would have remained nevertheless more free and less 
oppressed than any other nation on earth. But modified liberty and 
comparative security were not enough to satisfy the demands of our 
ancestors. They had conceived the idea of absolute independ of 
foreign power, and had wisely learned that true freedom can only be 
secured by institutions of self-government. They never stopped to 
calculate i much of the cost was to fall u them, and how small 
must be their share of the inestimable benefits of revolution. _ 

It is a worthy purpose of our coming here, to render to Almighty 
God ascriptions of praise and thanksgiving for the Divine favor and 
protection. Nor could any other ceremonial of worship be so suitable 
as that you have adopted, of bringing hither the children and youth 
of your great city to show them here, beneath the forest shades and 
upon the bill side, the wonders that God hath done in our bebalf. It 
has its pi ents in the numerous injunctions of the prophets to 
transmit in like manner the traditions of his favor toward his chosen 





Pput exultation becaure we are free may be the action of minds self- 
ish and ignoble. Gratitude to our forefathers, if it produce no bene 
ficient results, is only an unavailing homage to the dead. Even as 
criptions of praise to God merit no acceptance if they — from 
hearts that are not inspired with charity toward our fellow men.— 
When we adopt measures for diffusing throughout a wider sphere the 
freedom we enjoy, and extending its iruition to more distant genera- 
tions, benevolence crowns all the other motives which render this @ 
day of festivity and praise throughout our land. 

And need enough there is, my fellow citizens, for such benevolent 
action in which you are engaged. Our institutions, excellent asthey 
are, have hitherto prod but a small portion of the beneficient re- 
sults they are calculated to bestow upon the People. The chief of 


these benefits is Equatity. We do ity of Civil 
Rights. But we have not yet attained—we oe approximated 


has existed, and society 





pro: 
toward—what is even more important: Equality Condition. 
From the i of 


time, 
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the dependent—the learned and the unlearned ; und from this inequal- 
ity of social condition have resulted the ignorance, the crime and the 
sufferings of the People. Let it excite no wonder when I say that this 
inequality exists among us, and that aristocracy has a home even in 
this land of freedom. It does notiudeed deprive us of our civil nay 
but it prevents the diffusion of prosperity and happiness. We shou! 
be degenerate descendants of our heroic forefathers did we not assail 
this aristocracy, remove the barriers between the rich and the Tr, 
break the control of the few over the many, extend the largest liberty 
to the greatest number, and strengthen im every way the Democratic 
principles of the Constitution. 
is the work in which you are engaged. Sunday Schoois and 
Schools are the greatest leveling institutions of this age.— 
What is the secret of aristocracy? It is, that Knowledge is Power. 
Knowledge, the world over, has been ssed by the few, and Igno- 
rance has been the lot of the many. The merchant—what is it that 
Fw ad him wealth? The lawyer—what is it that confers upon him po- 
itical power? The clergy—what is it that gives them influence so 
benign for good purposes, so fatal for mischievous ends? Know- 
ledge. What es one man a common laborer and the other a usu- 
rer—one man a slave and the other a tyrant? Knowledge. Know- 
ledge can never be taken from those by whom it has once been ob- 
tained, and bence the power which it confers upon the few cannot be 
broken while the many are uneducated. Strip its possessors of all 
their wealth and power and honors, and K dge still remains the 
same mighty agent to restore again the inequality you have removed. 
But there is a more effectual way to banish aristocracy from among 
us. It is by extending the advantages of Knowledge to the many— 
to all the citizens of the State. Just so far and so fast as Education 
is extended, D acy is d 
I wish you, my fellow citizens, God speed in your benevolent and 
pore labors. Seldom does it happen to any citizen to render to 

is country any service more lasting or more effectual than thatayhich 
is accomplished by the teachers of these schools. While they are at 
work throughout the country, we need indulge no fears of extending 
too widely the privilege of suffrage aud the rights of citizenship. 

I return you my humble and grateful acknowledgements for the 
generous welcome you have given me. Although it may not be in my 
power to accomplish my good design which I have cherished, aud by 
which I have hoped to ¢ontribute something to the prosperity of the 
State, I can never forget that, under circumstances so propitious, I 
had the privilege of raising my voice as an advocate for the Moral 
and Intellectual Improvement of the People. 











Shipments from Charileston.—The following interesting 
tabular statement, the Charleston Mercury says, has been 
kindly prepared for it from sources ensuring its accuracy. It 
compares the shipments of Cotton and Rice from that port 
for the twelve months ending with September, 1838, com- 
prising the crop of 1837, with the shipments for the nine 
months ending with June, 1839, comprising a part of the crop 
of 1838, giving the average prices and weights of the respect- 
ive periods. In Rice, the exports of the last nine months 
have exceeded in value the exports of the preceding twelve 
months $527,369. In Cottons, there have been shipped, in 
the nine months, of the Sea Island less by 7,805 bales (nearly 
one-half) than in the precedifg twelve months, and of Up- 
land less by 100,366 bales. This deficit will’ be somewhat 
diminished by the stock on hand in the interior of the State; 
but, making the largest reasonable estimate of the expected 
receipts of the Jast quarter, there must at the end of the 
twelve months remain a large deficit in quantity, compared 
with the preceding year, though from the enhanced prices of | 
the last it is probable that the value of the crop will be full 
as greet as that of 1837. 


CROPS OF 1837 AND 1838 COMPARED. 
FOREIGN EXPORT. 
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From the Washington Globe. 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

According to the Custom House returns to the Treasury 
Department, recently published, the total value of imports 
during the year ending Sept. 30th, 1838, was $113,717,404, 
being twenty-seven millions less than during the year 1837, 
and seventy-nine millions less than during the year 1836—the 
year of the great expansion that preceded the suspension of 
specie payments. 
Tie falling off in the exports has not been so great. The 
total value of exports of every description from the U. States, 
during the last year, was $18,486,616, being nine millions 
less than in 1837, and twenty millions less thanin 1836. The 
value of the exports of domestic produce in 1838 was $96,- 
033,816—in 1837, $95,564,414—in 1836, $106,916,680. 
Comparing the years 1838 and 1836, we find that the chief 
falling off ia the imports was in the following articles: 










ad 1836. 1338. 
Cotton goods «2.2.00 seeeeeseee serece eee e $17,876,087. « - $6,599,330 
Woollen goods. ....6ecccececcecccccsceecs 12,758,430. ... 6,967,530 
Silk goods. ...00+ceceesscecerscceeseees e+ 22,662,177.... 9,812,338 
Linen. ..60+. seeeees ccccccccced e+ 8,271,213.... 3,583,540 
Iron and 12 648.... 7,418,504 
Sugar. 12,514,718. ... 7,586,825 
Teas.. - 5,342,811.... 3,497,156 





eee met Rema eraser eset eeeaneeees 


. 4/332,034.... 2,318,202 
The export of cotton goods of domestic manufacture in 
1838, was $3,758,755, against $2,831,473 in 1837, and $2,- 
255,734 in 1836. The chief exports ef domestic cottons in 
1838 were to the following countries: 
Riess cconcecasdectetesocespecceccccsccocessooedne 
British East ludies. ...0++sseecscecevsceccecesseces 140,762 
Dutch East Indies. ..seesseeeesseeeeesecececcceses 133,35 










Manilla. ..cccoccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesces TO 00L 
Peru. 2... sceccrccccescevccsseoecs occccccccce 97,713 
Chilli.. ..0. ec cccccccccccccece - 640,851 
Argentine Republic ....... 104,254 


Brazil ...+.+..++ 
Mexico.....-.. 
Cube . cccccsccccecs 
Cape de Verd Islands. . - 66,555 
Turkey, Levant, &c.... eccccccccccce Sk1,087 


The following table exhibits the relative importance of our 
trade during the year 1838, with the following countries : 


Imports from Exports to 
Great Britain and dependencies. ......+. -$49,051,181. . . .§58,843,392 


France and dependencies...... eccecccees 18,087,149.... 10,252,413 
Spaiv and dependencies..... eccccceseee. 15,971,394,... 7,684,006 
Netherlands and dependencies. ....++++++ 2,436,166.... 3,772,206 


CRMs. cc cccccccce eccccccece ccccccccccccs 4,764,596..-. 1,698,433 
MeKXicO..seeeseecesecececcescccccesecces 3y000,709..-. 2,164,097 
TUNE vccenercaccessetdanneeewesegense: PEIESee: BED 

This table exhibits in a striking light the effect which ex- 
pansions and contractions of the currency have on the import 
trade. 

One article, molasses, seems not to have been affected by 
these changes in the currency. The value of that imported 
in 1836 was $4,077,312, and in 1838 $3,865,285. 

In the import of another article, viz: coffee, there was, re- 
latively speaking, but a small falling off. The total value in 
1836 was $9,653,053, and in 1838, $7,640,217. 

Salt is the ouly commodity, or at least the only commodity 
of any importance, the import of which increased. In 1836, 
the total value was $724,527; in 1838, it was $1,028,418. 

In the exports, the chief falling off was in cotion, tobacco 
and rice. In some articles of export there was an increase, 
as will be seen by,inspecting the following table: 








Oct. 1, 1837, to Sept. 30, 1838. Oct. 1, 1838, to June 30, ’39. 1836. 1838. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. ‘alae, | Cotton «-ssaceresescceecsscseecses soe 71,284,925. . «$61,558,811 

Sea Island... .5,4!'1,842 Ibs. | $2,024,397 2.864.813 Ibs. $1,343,203 | Tobacco .... es ree 
Upland ..... 75,713,386 “ 7,850,565 43,434,055 6,419,653 | Rice seeocsce ° oseccccece eooe 2,548,750. . -. 1,721,819 
Rice......... 33,749 bbls. 829,957 | 37,302 bbls. 1,010,800 || Flour. .....+ceeeereeeeereeceereeeeereees 3,572,099..+- 3,603,299 
Rough Rice.. 365,540 bush. 365,858 454,764 bush. 465,506 | ec ha RE RS a aS gga aoe 
Value of Foreign Export .....11,070,777 «+++++-seee4+++0+-9)230,102 || Lumber... scscecceccescocccrccce ceeees, 8,860,691.... 3,116,196 
COASTWISE EXPORT. Manufactures ........0000+0008 edavecvads 6,107,528.... 8,397,078 


Sea Island .....133,042 Ibs. 161,200 Ibs. $75,562 
Upland. «+e 18,737,017 “ 1,932,255 15,393,940 “ 2,270,595 
Rice........... 30,036 bbls. 758,576 910,791 
Rough Rice.... 44,722 bush. 44,738 38,260 bush. 39,390 
Value of Coastwise Export ....2,777,951 «.++0+ .000ese00+3,290,339 
do. Foreign do. — .-11,070,775 «2.020 eeee ee v0.00 09,239,062 
Total value of Exports. . . 13,846,728 ...-...-+ 12,535,501 
Av. Weight Sea Island, per bale... ..3284 Ibs... ..325 Ibs. 
do, Upland... ... ..ccvsseeesddh “ os --316 “ 
Av. Price Sea Island, per Ib...........35} cts. ..- -» -46§ cts. 
Ge, Upland, .000cscccccsscccccclOf  secccccscocecrcldg & 










Commerce of Boston.—Wecompile the following statement 
from one lately published in the Boston Morning Post : 





With the same countries (omiiting Texas) our trade was 
as follows in 1836: Imports from Expo'ts to 
Great Britain and dependencies ..........$06,022,916. .. .$64,487,550 
France and dependencies ....... - 37,036,235. ... 21,441,200 
Spain and dependencies. ........ ++ 8,081,568 
Netherlands and dependencies. 861,514.... 4,799,157 
China.....+.+. 7,324,816... 1,194,264 
Meghed.c cosccccsce cecccccce 5,615,819.... 6,041,630 

In 1838 our imports from Great Britain were nearly thirty- 
seven millions less than in 1836, and from France nineteen 
millions. 

In 1236 the commercial balance was, as exhibited by the 
custom house books, nearly éwenty-two millions in favor of 
Great Britain. In 1838, the balance is nearly Ze millions in 
favor of the United States. 

In 1836, the balance in favor of France was nearly sixteen 
millions. In 1238 it was less than two millions. 



















No. of Foreign Clearances, from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1839.......-. 607 
" “a ” be ad 1838... 2.2002 430 
Sn EAR LN AE OLE A pT TR, 
No. of Foreign Crrivals, from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1839. --614 
™ ¢ “ “ “ 1838 . --471 
BnerORN Be dec ce teanseccercécciasoscedse wescecea dD 
Revenue, - Quarter, 1838 2.202. c.cccecce «$480,300 50 
- * ) sists wetccgeduns 465,765 84 
eeeeee — $946,066 34 
a Le 5915 a 
“ 2d a “ ....estimated.... 900,742 00, 463.657 27 
Increase from '38 ...+.+.-esesececees se veweeseee BIT, I91 9S 


The Pirate Kneudsen pardoned.—Hans Kneudsen, who 
had been found guilty, with Williams, since executed, of pi- 
racy, in the Braganza case, but recommended to mercy by 
the Jury, has been pardoned by the President, and was yes- 





exports of the states which were most deeply engaged in the 
foreign trade during the year 1838: 

Imports into Exports from 
Massachusetts. ...0ceccecesseeeesceeets es. S13,300,925. ...$9, 104,862 
New York ..cceescccccsccccessconessevens 68,453,200. .- 23,008,471 
Pennsylvania. ....-e+esececcecseesceseees. 9,360,731... 3,477,151 
Maryland ....- 0000 00 ccd cocsocssccoccccce 5,701,869.... 4,524,575 


Virginia... ..-sceccescencsscccosccecccses 577,142.... 3,985,228 
South Carolina. ...esescescecevccccccceees 2,318,791. ...11,042,070 
Georgia. ..ccersccccccccrsccccscccoesseces T16,058.... 8,803,839 


EIA. ohdicincontnnenneh cncapsaconsene, 1. iccea ee 
Louisiana. .......sccesseceesseceeceeseses 9,496,808. ...31,502,248 








terday morning set at liberty. 


The following exhibits the total value of the imports and | 


eee) 
Importsinto Exports from 
Massachusetts. .ocessccccccceccceccsses + eS20; 001,462. . . -$10,380,346 
New York . ..0.cescsccesccecscccesesesect18,203,416.... 28,920,638 
Pennsylvania. ..cccscesecccscccececessees 15,068,233.... 3,971,555 
Maryland ....<scccsecccccccccecccocccees 7,131,867..5. 3,675,475 
Virginia ......-cccscccesececssecesseeses 1,106,814.... 6,192,040 
South Carolina ......cccccsececseececsees 2,801,261.... 13,684,376 
Georgia. ...0scccsesecccsecseccccccsccess 3 


Louisiana .......cce:ssecesssececescccess 15;117/649.... 37,179,828 
various facts here stated abound in instruction to both 
the merchant and the statesman, but we have no time to make 
comments. 





Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals published in the 
United States, July 1, 1839.—The following information 
is from returns made to the Post Office Department, and 
has been politely handed to us for publication: 

Muine. ......- +000 





Vermont ...... . 31) Mississippi. .....-seeesse-e0+ 36 
Massachusetts (Boston, 65] ....124|Louisiana [N. Orleans, 10) ... 26 
Rhode Island. ..... eooee 14/Arkansas.....--- ecevceseece 2 
Connecticut .....eeeecreeceees Sl] Tennessee «.seeeseeeee eovees 50 
New York |city, 71]. ....+....-274) Kentucky «-eeeeses-seeee ee. SL 
New-Jersey ...cecsceeees +++. 39|/Ohio [Cincinnati, 27]........ 164 
Maryland [Baltimore, 20]. .... + 48] Michigan ......-.esecseeeees 41 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 71)253) Wisconsin Terrttory ........ 5 
Delaware. .ccocesceececeereees 3)lowa Territory, sreeeeeessees 3 
Dis. Columbia [Washington, 11] 16)Indiana...... evecesecccccces 69 
Virginia (Richmond, 10) ..--++ 52) Illinois ...+++e+eereeerreeees 33 
North Carolina. ..eesseseeseees 30] MissOuri....secceeeseeeceees 25 


South Carolina. ....esseeeee-+- 20 — 
Georgia ....0ccccccscccseseces 3d Total. ..ecceeeeseeeesL O00 
Of the above 116 are published daily, 14 tri-weekly, 30 
semi-weekly, and 991 once a week. The remainder are 
issued semi-monthly, monthly and quarterly, principally 
mugazines and reviews. Many of the daily papers also 
issue tri-weeklys, semi-weeklysand weeklys, ‘Thirty-eight 
are in the German language, four in the French, and one 
in the Spanish. Several of the New-Orleans papers are 
printed in French and English. [Globe 





Guayama, June 22, 1839. 
Our rainy season has set in, and our planters have tinished 
their crop with the exception of three or four, who will have 
considerable cane that will have to stand over. [ Jour. Com. 





A Good Move.—A Mercantile Library is about to be estab- 
lished at Richmond, Va.—$2,000 having been already sub- 
scribed towards the object. 


Land Money in Iilinois—The Receivers of the Land 
Offices in Lilinois refuse to take the notes of the banks of 
that State, and only receive gold or silver, or the notes of the 
Bank of Missouri. 


Indian Affairs.—A letter dated Lime Rock, Arkansas, 
July 1, says: “News has arrived here thatthe Cherokees are 
|quarreling among themselves; that Ross has waylaid and 
|shot Ridge as they returned from the Great Council; that 
|both of their parties are actively preparing for a fight; that 
:Gen. Arbuckle told them they must not fight, and that he 
would prevent them. Ross told the General that they would 
fight in spite of him. There is trouble brewing among the 
| Indians on our frontier, and if they once get agoing, our situ- 
jution here will not be enviable, as we are only about 150 
| miles from the line, and it is said they can raise, if combined, 
|20,000 men—I mean if ail the tribes join. We have plenty 
|of arms and ammunition here. If the above is confirmed, 
and any thing worth relating happens, I will write again 
soon.” 

Latest From Mexico.—Letters have been received here 
from Vera Cruz to June 26th. They state that Santa Ana 
was about to retire to his hacienda, and would be succeeded 
in the Presidential chair by Gen. Bravo. Also, that there 
seemed to be a determination to prosecute the war against 
Texas. [Journal of Commerce. 

















Destructive Fire.—The extensive tannery owned by Joel 
Whitney, Esq.,in Plymouth, Me., was consumed on the night 
of the 12th inst. by fire, supposed to have been caused by the 
lightning. Loss estimated at not less than $15,000—ins:rance 
only $4,000. [Portland Argus. 

More Rurning.—The Lewiston Telegraph gives an ac- 
count of two burnings near Queenston—one the barns and 
out-buildings belonging to Dr. Newburn, at Stamford; and 
the other the house and barns of Mr. Overhault, at Short 
Hills. They were both the work of incendiaries, and both 
were the property of conspicuous loyalists. 

Keokuk.—The Burlington (fowa) Patriot says the report 
of Keokuk’s death originated from the fact thathe was slightly 
wounded some time ago by a Sack Indian. 

Indiana Iron.—It is stated in the Logansport Telegraph, 
that the immense beds of iron ore in the new northern counties 
of Indiana, are beginning to be added to the availabfe wealth 
of the country. Bar iron of a superior quality, it is said, has 
been manufactured at the iron works recently erected at Ro- 
chester, in that State. 

A Moving Sermon.—The Montreal Herald says that a 
clergyman from Boston preached in one of the churches of 
Montreal on the 7th inst., makiag his sermon,so much like a 





In 1836, the foreign trade of these States was as foilows: 








4th-of-July oration that his hearers, her Mviesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, became terribly enraged, and many left the church. 
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NEW-YORK. 


IF A very admirable Oration was pronounced. by Mr 
‘Charles Eames, on Tuesday evening, the 16th inst., befage 
the Philomathean and Eucleian Societies of students, assem- 
dled in the Chapel .of the University. The collegiate au- 
thorities presided,.and the Hall was also graced by a brilliant 
array of the lovely and accomplished of the gentler sex. The 
orator’s theme was the American Scholar—his peculiar ad- 
vantages, perils ana duties. So, at least, in a moral point of 
view, the subject may be stated. But all that was hortatory 
and preceptive in the addresses, was based on a very exten-| 
sive intellectual survey of the successive conditions of society 

d the correspending conditions of literatwre) from the be- 

nnings of history dewn to the present day—d ating 
in a most masterly manner, that both the powers and the in- 
herent faults and deficiencies ef every past literature sprang 
from and represented its age—and that our literature, truly 
to represent eur age, must be in many essential qualities both 
original and superior te the productions of any of the olden 
times ;_ because the present social condition, and that which 
is fast approaching, are so widely and happily diverse from 
any known in past history. For instance: the man,as such, 
not as prince, soldier, or priest, has new come to-be a known 
and reveregced idea, and must hereafter bethe great object and 
subject in letters. Again, in this age of diffuse intelligence, 
it is the universal heart and soul of man that the scholar ad- 
dresses—not the peculiar foibles or prejudices of particular 
men, or sets of men, as in former times. Again, the very con- 
stitution of our country, founded as it is in dissent, protest, 
revolution, and producing such a world of social newness, 
ought to save the American scholar from that servile obei- 
sance to the Past, which the scholars of former eras have so 
generally practiced. And again, if, as some complain, the 
finest aspects of nature have become trite in description, and 
the best imagery appropriated by the early poets, it must be 
remembered what new resources of sublime speculation and 
poetic thought the modern discoveries in science have opened 
to us—in astronomy and geography for instance—ay, and in 
the very efficiency of mechanism—the miracles of the steam- 
engine, and the railway, which were dwelt on by the speaker, 
in a passage itself replete with poetry and with eloquence. 

We are merely indicating a few of the orator’s topics; but 
no brief notice can do any justice to the depth, breadth and 
cogency of his argument, the singular wealth of historical 
philosophy on which it was based, the noble sentiments in 
which it resulted, or the high-wrought, classical style of rhet- 
oric and elocution, in which the whole was conveyed. The 
learned and refined assembly broke into frequent applause, in 
which Chancellors and Professors took their full share. 

As sons of Harvard, we are happy to say that Mr. Eames 
graduated there, with the highest honors, in 1831. 


mparisons, we should make one in which the words ‘ze- 
ith’ and “nadir! would occur, and Mr. Grenville Mellen 
would find himself typified in the last-mentioned ; but as’ we 
consider such things ‘odious,’ we shall simply hold up a 
glass in which our ‘ Editor’ may view his ‘ single self.’ 

The first work, published in this ‘ Library of Romance,’ 
was Mrs. Nelson Coleridge’s ‘ Phantasmion.’ When Mr. 
Mellen was announced as its Editor, we marveled what he 
could possibly find to do—what jot or tittle he could add to 
or take away from so finished a specimen of romantic art. 
We-tould think only of a preface—and a preface it was, sure 
enough! We took it up, tried to read it—and we read on and 
en through ‘ words, words, words,’ without being able to ar- 
rive at the faintest comprehension of the ideas they were in- 
|| tended to convey, They left a confused impression upon our 
minds of something about ‘ poetry,’ and nothing at all about 
the book. Indeed, the preface and story put us in mind of 
what we once heard said about the connection between @ 
worthy old parson’s text and his sermon—which was, that 
‘if the text had had the small-pox, the sermon wouldn't have 
caught it.’ Perhaps Mrs. Coleridgé would be slightly aston- 
ished at seeing her airily-robed ‘ Prince of Paimland’ intro- 
duced to the American public with such a stiff, buckram col- 
lar. Mr. Mellen seems to scorn the common uses of lan- 
guage, and to have invented a sort of philosophical significa- 
tion of his own for every word in the Dictionary. He cannot 
be said to produce discord g the bers of a sentence; 
for he brings nouns and adjectives, verbs and prepositions, 
into @ near acquaintance with others that have heretofore 
been very far apart. They look rather astonished, but keep 
very quietly in their places. 

















Not content with the obfuscation of language with which 
he sufrounded the entrance of ‘ Phantasmion,’ the Editor of 
the ‘ Library of Romance’ has given us another unintelligi- 
ble vapor in the shape of a ‘ General Preface ’—in which we 
are indeed able to distinguish one or two faint glimmerings 
of thoughts, which are certainly original emanations. ‘It has 
been supposed,” he says, “‘ that Romance, like Poetry, could 
not become a household god to gladden and grace (!) us by 
its presence.”” Now we never knew before that any thing of 
the kind had been supposed, any more than that any body 
ever could have supposed that such works as ‘ Phantasmion’ 
or ‘ Undine’ stood in need of Mr. Grenville Mellen’s particu- 
lar introduction to the public. We have our doubts whether 
they would not have been equally well received without his 
chaperonage. There can be, however, no manner of objec- 
tion to the printing of the name of so amiable a gentleman on 
a general title-page or fly-leaf.. What we protest against is 
this repetition of the title, ‘Library of Romance, edited by 
Grenville Mellen,’ on the particular title-page; so that the 
fact—as if it had all sorts of connection with the book, while 
it had none at all—is thrust into our face and eyes ‘ whether 
the reader will let him or no.’ As it now appears, half the 
American world will suppose M:. Mellen to be the author of 
‘Phantasmion,’ or at least the translator of ‘ Undine;’ for 
half the world never read prefaces; and how could they oth- 
erwise account for the name of any Editor? How have these 
books been edited ? How could they have been ? 


After the ‘Generul Preface,’ we have a touch, which isdc- 
signated as ‘ EpiToriat,’ (poh!) in which we are told of 
‘ the slight difference of language,’ and for which it must be 
argued that it was through Mr. Grenville Mellen’s agency 
that ‘ Undine’ was given to the public. Else what does he 
mean by ‘Jam happy to be able to present,” &c.? Now we 
happen to have very good reason to know that Mr. Mellen 
had nothing more to do with the publication of ‘ Undine ’ than 
the sea-serpent. The MSS. of this and several other stories of 
a like character, original and translated, (and which we hope 
will be born without such an accoucheur,) were transmitted 
through us to the publisher, and by him almost immediately 
accepted. We assure our readers, that they all richly repaid 
a careful perusal. The present volumes can be made endura- 
ble by tearing out the editorial prefaces. The title-page will 
be a loss, but that must go too; for nothing should be allowed 
to distract.the reader from a full appreciation of the talents 
of the accomplished writer to whom they really owe this 
book, any mo#® thaa from the charms of the stories them- 
selves, 


a 





Undine, a Romance; from the German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué. Colman’s Library of Romance-—-Edited 
by Grenville Mellen.—We have a very unpleasant duty to 
perform—to censure where we would fain commend—to cen- 
sure, too, with a severity which will be felt, however it may 
be apparently disregarded. We certainly have never met 
with a translation of this celebrated German tale, which ei- 
ther in fidelity or elegance, can hold any comparison with 
that before us. It is evidently prepared with vast care and 
the appliance of much scholarly labor. The translator has 
performed his tasl, as if it had constituted his chief delight ; 
and, in transmitting it to a publisher, he must have felt a sor- 
row like that which Tasse is said to have suffered unon com- 
pleting the last lines of his ‘ Jerusalem.’ Before losing sight 
of his translation in the dim distance of a printer’s attic, he 
prepared a prefatory advertisement, which was his own in 
manuscript and the,words of which he expected to see in 
type. Mr. Samuel Colman has, it seems, seen proper, before 
giving this translation and its introductory notice to the world, 
to submit it to the critical crucible of Mr. Grenville Mellen. 
This gentleman has had the assurance to do two things, which, 
in our view, entitle him to an auto da fe. (The fire should 
be built of his own poems and three volumes of the ‘ Library 
of Romance,’ of which he is proclaimed the Epitor!) He 
has put his name on the title-page as Editor, and he has dared 
to make ‘a slight difference in the language’ of the preface 
of the translator of Undine. Now, if we were everjgiven to 


Means and Ends; by the an ‘ Redwood,’ * Hope 

Leslie,’ 5c. §¢. (Sold in New-York. by, Louis Sherman.) 

This is one of a class of books which it has recently become 

fashionable to read, und therefore profitable to publish. It 

bears several of these indubitable marks. In the first place, 

it is on the subject of Education in general, Secondly, it has 

one of the characteristically taking titles—‘ Means and Ends.’ 

This goes well after ‘ Living beyond our Means,’ ‘ Living 

within our Means,’ and ‘ Living without Means,’ &c. Thirdly, 

it is addressed to a particular class of readers, viz: to 

ladies or Misses. It thus resembles ‘The Young p 

Friend,’ ‘The Young Man’s Guide,’ ‘ The Child’s Own Book,’ 

&ec. Fourthly, it is of a neat, convenient, portable size, an 

18mo., with less than three hundred well-leaded pages. 

Fifthly, its running subjects are ad captandum, as, ‘ What 
is Education ?’—‘ Forethought'—‘ The One Thing Need- 
ful’—‘ School Education’— Health a Talent’— Care of 
the Skin’— Exercise, Pure Air and Ventilation’ —' House- 
wifery, Bad Cooking,’ §-c.—‘Contrasts’—'Home School’ 
—‘Sine qua non'— Nursing’— Manners'—‘ Dress'— 
‘ Conversation ’—‘ Calumny '—‘ Gossiping '—‘Flattery'— 
‘Books '—‘How to Read'—‘Love of Nature'—‘Objects of 
Charity '—‘ Rights of Women.’ 

Now the topics suggested by the above titles are so taking 
that they have been written upon, over and over, in three- 
fourths of the little books that have appeared in the last five 
years. It struck us forcibly that the publishers must have 
given them to the author and employed her to write a book 
about them, just as a lawyer draws up an instrument after 
his client’s minutes. 


But we mist endeavor to bear in mind, all the while, that 
the book before us is written by a lady. As siich she is en- 
titled to courtesy and respect from us. Moreover, she is a 
writer of no small celebrity. We must say, however, that the 
formal address which she constantly uses to ‘ My young friends,’ 
* My young countrywomen,’ though savoring of a very kind 
and motherly feeling, seems to smack a little too much of 
that condescension which comes from active self-esteem, to 
please us. The tepics of which she treats are quite as likely 
to be attractive to general readers as to Misses. It was very 
kind in her to treat her subject with all the perspicuity and 
simplicity which may be necessary for ‘ my dear young friends” 
to be able to fully understand them ; but as she makes noclaim 
to having given the public a scientific or philosophic treatise, 
but merely to give wholesome advise, to impress it by an- 
ecdote and attractive illustration, she might have done it 
more in disguise, and it would have been more welcome. 


Most of the subjects are certainly trite; and in addition 








to this they have been repeatedly handled by writers supe- 
rior to the one before us. Nothing but the exceedingf¥ mu- 
table character of literature in general could be an excuse 
for them. 

We notice that the writeris a great admirer of the writings 
of Dr. G. Combe, whom she often mentions and quotes, and 
who has written admirably on one-third of all the subjects 
contained in the book. We find she has become imbued with 
his views, phrenological as well as physiological ; and we will 
give her credit for being philosophical on the subject of man- 
ners. This title is, to our mind, the best in the whole book. 
The first position she takes is, that manners are the outward 
signs of inward qualities. She seems to disparage mere 
codes of manners. She next shows that manners are de- 
pendent in a measure upon the forms of government, and the 
relative condition of the people of a country: so that rules 
of politeness are in many points conventional, and different 
in Europe from what they are in this country. She then re- 
marks that the mingling of all classes is favorable to good 
manners. This is undoubtedly true so far as they depend on 
a cultivation of the feelings on which manners are based. 
But this mingling of all classes tends to a mingling and even 
distraction of almost all the conventional forms. She further 
remarks, that the mingling of all classes which takes place in 
traveling, furnishes to the young and to the inferior classes, 
an excellent school of manners. “‘ Manners,” she says, “like 
every thing else in our character and conduct, should be based 
in religion.” In this remark there is good sense and sage- 
city. One ingredient of religion is an active and profound 
reverence for the Deity, which springs from the same innate 








principle as deference or respect for our fellow-beings. The 
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- truly religious ree <8 scarcely fail of being respectful. 


Again she remarks, “If you have truth, not truth of policy, 
but religious truth, your manners will be sincere. They will 
have earnestness, simplicity and frankness, the best qualities 
of manners.” This springs from the innate principle of jus- 
tice or conscience, a principle which lies at the foundation of 
religion, morals and manners. Again, “If you are benevo- 
lent, your manners will be attentive and kind; if you are dis- 
interested, you will prefer the accommodation and convenience 
of ethers, in small every-day and every-hour matters, to your 
own.” This but explains the fact that politeness has a de- 
pendence’ on the benevolent principle of our nature. ~All 
this is excellent; it is philosophical. And it was here that 
our mind wandered far beyond the book, and we drew several 
more distinctions, and run out the relative bearing of all the 
sentiments on the philosophy of manners. Her historical and 
critical remarks on manners, together with the anecdotes in- 
troduced, render thé whole chapter quite attractive. She 
seems, however, to undervalue etiquette or rules of polite- 
ness. The subject possesses, at least, two important features, 
or rather it requires to be examined in two different points of 
light, viz: firstly, the philosophy ef manners, which would 
show their connexion with the development and education of 
the sentiments and intellect, and would develop printiples. 
Secondly, the rules of good manners as pertaining to all 
classes, times, places and circumstances, which will of course 
vary in different countries and societies, and toward the dif- 
ferent sexes, independently of any difference in moral quali- 
ties. When we find both of these in the same individual, we 
are charmed with him. If we find the latter merely, we have 
the body without the spirit, the semblance without the reality 
we have the hypocrisy of manners, the seeming to be some- 
thing, while we are nothing. And without the latter, we are 
constantly in danger of giving unintentional offence; we are 
mere novices, and can take no leading part in society. It is 
much easier for an individual, who possesses in a high de- 
gree all the sentiments which are brought into exercise by 
what we term good manners, to appreciate, learn and obey 
the rules, because he will see at once how far they are founded 
in propriety and in accordance with nature. 

We have but one word more to say of this little book. The 
thought struck us forcibly that Mrs. Farrar’s ‘Young Lady’s 
Friend’ was the book which more than any other led to the 
writing of this. That book met with an extensive sale. We 
recollect to have purchased two copies, one to give away to 
@ young lady, and the other to read to several young ladies. 
But we soon found that it was not ‘ what it was cracked up 
to be.’ The book sold, however, at the rate of ten thousand 
copies in the first few months. But the buyers were many of 
them, like ourself, buyers to give away, or to read for the 
benefit of others. Now it strikesus that this will be just the 
fate of the book before us. It will be bought by kind fathers 
and mothers and friends, and will be put into the hands of 
young Misses to read, with lots of good advice in the bargain. 
And by young ladies it will ,be put on the shelf, and there it 
will remain ; for when they have opened it and found them- 
selves gravely addressed as ‘ young friends,’ and lectured 
upon cooking, washing, ironing, nursing, bread-making and 
bed-making, they will feel as the countryman did when he 
came into the city and visited a museum abounding in birds 
and other natural curiosities: ‘“‘ Where,” said he, “are the 
patriarchs, and prophets, and martyrs, and all sich? I can 
see birds enough any day !” 





The Drama in New-York—(Second Notice.)—In our 
last week’s paper we made some remarks upon the season 
just closed, and that just about to commence—with special 
reference to the relative position oi the Park and the Na- 
tional Theatres; and, in conformity with our promise then 
made, we now offer a few remarks upon the other houses. 

We will dismiss ‘the minors’ with a single word: they 
cannot succeed. Experience provesit. The Richmond Hill, 
the Olympic, the Franklin, the Apollo, the City Theatre, 
have all been tried, and tried repeatedly. They will do for 
@ little while—just long enough to run all concerned in them 
into debt and embar and that is all. Each stic- 





ceeding experiment is precisely the same in its results as the 
last ; and so it will be to the end of thechapter. We predict 
for the Eagle, if it be ever finished, a like result. 


of Vaudevilles, or short one-act pieces, as a part of their a 
tractive entertainments. THis answers the purposes of the 
proprietor, and gratifies great crowds of citizens. It is a 
plan that admits of much improvement; and this fact Mr. 
Nibl» is rapidly discovering. Instead of obtaining the ser- 
vices of cheap actors, (by which we mean those who are no 
actors at all,) he is now, we are glad, but by no means sur- 
prised, to hear, strengthening his company. Instead of the 
very well-meaning but miserably deficient actor of ‘old men,’ 
who has been thus far doing that important line of business, 
he has engaged the services of Freer, who will be just the 
thing for that position. Miss Monier, too, we are happy to 
learn, is reéngaged. Thus strengthened, Bishop can bring 
out the pieces at the pretty little theatre under his manage- 
ment with much more effect than has hitherto attended his 
efforts. 

Mr. Bishop and Miss Ayres, by the bye, should sing more. 
Every piece should be accompanied by at least one song. A 
vaudeville is a musical piece. 

Burton and Miss Ayres are the main attractions at these 
gardens, on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. The former 
is certainly unrivaled in his comic and eccentric personations, 
and the New-York audience has never had a better soubrette 
than Miss Ayres. Mrs. Conway is a very fair actress in cer- 
tain lines—rather overstrained in her style, at times, but 
comic and clever enough. 

The orchestra of the theatre in these gardens is one of the 
very best we have ever listened to. Full of men of talent, its 
performances are unusually well-selected, and most admirably 
executed. The only fault is, they do not give us as much as 
we think we have a right to expect at their hands. 

In conclusion, this attempt of Niblo’s to give us a summer 
theatre, where light pieces are performed, relieved by the 
rural and picturesque amusements of a garden, may be pro- 
nounced as perfectly successful. It should now be his object 
to refine upon it, and perfect what he has so admirably begun. 

‘The Bowery ‘ next demands some remarks at our hands. 
Mr. Hamblin always did succeed when he managed his own 
theatre—and he always will. The position of his house 
alone is sure to give him such a succession of audiences, the 
season through, as must ‘ put money in his purse.’ Of the 
quality of the performances at this house, judges (and very 
wise judges, too, on both sides,) differ. Tastes vary; and 
concerning taste, the Latin proverb will have it, ‘there is no 
dispute ’—that is, no rational or useful dispute. The people 
who go to that theatre are well pleased with what they see 
and hear there, and this is proved by the great crowds that 
fill that large house nightly. They go for Hamblin, and they 
go for Gates, and they go for Blakely—each of whom, in his 
several way, they think, and with reason, is clever in his 
performances, to a degree surpassing that attained by the 
usual stock-actors in our theatres. Hamblin’s melo-dramatic 
talent, his enterprise in bringing out brilliant spectacles, the 
liberality of his engagements, the devotion he has always 
shown to them, and that which they have never failed to im- 
prove toward him, are all links in the chain that cennects him 
and them together. This bond seems likely to prove indisso- 
luble—and we hope it will be, on every account. 

Among other things, upon which we base our approval of 
Mr. Hamblin’s management, we cannot withhold our assent 
to the wisdom of the no-starring system, which is a part of 
his plan. This is fair play to the stock-company, who bear 
‘the labor and heat of the day;’ and we hope the time may 
come when the plan shall be more general in our country. 

—And so much for the present situation of the dramatic 
establishments of New-York. 

Fever at Portland —The West India yellow fever is making 
sad havoc with New-England sailors. We have recorded the 
death of several, within a few weeks, of our own townsmen, 
and of those who reside in our vicinity. The brig Charles 
Miller, which arrived here yesterday, lost by this terrible dis- 
ease, before she sailed from Havana one of her mates, John 
Powell, of this city—also Wm. Cox, a seaman; and, on the 
passage, Mr. John Cook, of Wakefield, N. H., a passenger, 
died July 6th. Argus. 


A Valuable Discovery.—A copper mine of considerable 
value has lately been discevered near Liberty town, in the 
county of Frederick, Maryland. The mining operations were 


rangements within the two last seasons, by the pp! 








Canal Tolls.—The amount received on all the New-York 
State Canals in the first week in July, 1839....$39,764 76 
For the same time in Suly.cccescccccccseedes 38,455 84 
Excess of tolls in 1839....00eeeeee+¢e00+-$1,308 87 


(> Amount of duties paid in the district of New-York 
during the first quarter of 1838 and the first quarter of 1839: 


TBSBseiccecccccecsescces coodes $2,407,755 78 
1B3Qeeceeeccccsecescccsecccses 4,309,500 21 


Difference ....4. «ee. eede++ $1,901,744 43 


Ohio Canal.—There arrived at Cleveland, via the Ohio- 
Canal, from 26th June to 6th July: 





Bushels Bbls. Bushels Bbls, 

Wheat. Flour. Corn. k. 
1838. ...06 Oo ce vecces sccccccccscces se, 806. .22,623. .12,998..... 
199D. ...0ree 00s covccccoce'es flecdeceee 28,904... 8,096.. 1,796.~..-G76 


Difference in favor of 1838. woes 51,962. 14,527. .11,202. eo. BS 

This shows a falling off from last year, in ten days, equal 

to 26,073 bbls of flour, 11,200 bushels of corn, and 293 bbls 
of pork. 





Late rrom Banta anp Perynamspuco.—By an arrival 
at Philadelphia, papers have been furnished with dates 
from Bahia to May 20, and Pernambuco to Jane 12th. 
The stock of flour at Bahia was at 10,000 barrels—the 
greater part European. At Pernambuco an offer of 19]j- 
000 was made for a cargo, but it was refused and the ves- 
sel sailed for Bahia in hopes of getting more. The duty 
on flour had been,considerably increased in all the Bra-. 
zillian ports, of which we previously received intelligence 
from Rio de Janeiro. Twenty per cent on the real value, 
to be fixed by Government Sdheene, is now exacted on: 
American flour, so that when the article is valued at 20}|000, 
the duty will be 4||000, insted*of 2\|400, as formerly. It 
was supposed that the increased duty would cause a dimi- 
nution in the consumption, and thus defeat the object of 
the government, which is merely to obtain an increase of 
revenue. 





Late From THe Paciric.—By Mr. Elihu L. Mix, a gen- 
tleman of this city, who arrived yesterday, July 14, from Peru, 
via Isthmus of Panama, we have received intelligence from 
the Pacific, Valparaiso, and Lima, to the 26th of April, and 
Guayaquil to the 21st of May. 

Gen, Santa Cruz, with his officers, was at Guayaquil May 
21, where they arrived from Isly, in Her Britannic Majesty’s. 
sloop Samarang, a month before. Generals Gamarra and La 
Fruetta were in possession of Peru, and had called a Con- 
gress to meet in May, for the election of a President. The 
Chilian troops were mostly in the neighborhood of Lima wait- 
ing for pay, and if they do not go till they get it, they will 
be as gray as badgers before they leave. Gen. Santa Cruz 
has published a small pamphlet concerning his resignation as 
President of Bolivia and Protector of the Peru Bolivian Con- 
federation. [N. ¥. Express. 


Sir Allen N. Macnab.—During the past week the city 
has been literally flooded with rumors resspecting him. 
Every body knows he owes a great deal of money to the 
Banks. He is Solicitor to the Gere Bank, and he borrow- 
ed a good share of the funds 

Macnab has been a large speculator in real estate, which 
has been much depreciated in value, and could not be sold 
at present unless at a rninous sacrifice. He has only acted 
like many others, and we consider that more blame rests 
with the Banks than with him. The money which should 
be loaned on the security of bona fide commercial paper, 
has been distributed in Jarge amounts to faverites, who 
have speculated in real estate, and thus locked up the re- 
sources of the province. Hence the inability to resume 
specie payments and to discount for merchants. 

[Kingston, U. C, Spectator. 


From Fronrpa.—Accounts from Florida to the 19th June, 
state the continued illness of many of the officers and soldiers. 
The troops under Col. Davenport, on their march to the 
neighborhood of St. Mark’s, were halted nerr the residence 
of Col. Gamble, who, in the very spirit of hospitality, con- 
verted his house into a hospital for the officers. Col. Da- 
venport, Lieut. Plummer, Adj. Ist Infantry, Lieut. Johnson, 
6th Infantry, Dr. McCormick and Dr. Clarke, were all sick 
at Col. Gamble’s, who, like the good Samaritan, adminis- 
tered to their wants with the utmost kindness. Dr. Clarke 
died og the morning of the 29th. Lieut. Plummer was 
slowly mending, but was still too ill to be removed. The 
others were convalescent. Col. Davenport had proceeded to 
Fort Lawson. Three of the officers of this detachment have 
fallen victims to the climate—Capt. Mitchell, Lieut. Pew,and 
Dr. Clarke. [Richmond Compiler. 


Very Considerate.—The old Bedlamite of the Toronto 
Patriot, says that he knows, and could give the names of per- 
sons, who have become utterly disgusted with the United 
States and its Government, and are determined to abandon it 
for Canada; but that he refrains from giving their names lest 
their fellow citizens here should Zynch them! 


Awful Deaths.—Two brothers of the name of Smith, of 











begun in April last, and since then several tons of pure ore 
have been obtained. 





Niblo’s Gardens have undergone a greatalteration in theirar- 






Fayette township, Pa., says the Mifflintown Times, died o 
hydrophobia, one on the 6th and the other on the 7th inst. 
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TIONAL Deets anv Waces.—The following extract | 
Pe speech of Mr. Caley, in the British House of Com- 

rfons, on the debate relative to the Corn Laws, March 12, 
1839, shows the National Debt of England and other coun- 
tries, with the proportion of such debt which falls on each in- 
dividual; also, the average wages paid to operatives in me 

Suropean countries: , rtion 

= — Debt. @aepe head. 
England .... soeeee eeveeee500,0 000.6 £32 


Os. Od. 
France < oc-ccc-c-0-0 000 oo coe 194,400,000....0. 5 19 7 
Russia .ccccccccccceccoces 30;090.000..206. 911 9 
AUStria. ccciccse coceescesses 78,100,000...... 2 7 6 
Prussia ccccccccccceccccce 29,701,000.0c00. 2 F 7 
Netherlands ..0. sees eeeees 148,500,000......28 5 5 
Spain PPrrerrrererr errr egy 70,000,000...... 5 0 8 
Bicilies. cococccocesccccecs 18,974,008.wcee Bll 8 
Bavaria cccccccccccccccoee 11,311,000.~~.0e 216 0 
Sardinin.ccccecccccaccocee | 4,584,000...... 1 1 3 
Turkey. .ccccecescesccesee 3,667,000..-+-. 0 7 8 
Portugal...ccsceecesseeees 5,649,000...... 1 2 6 
Denmatk..ceocccscceccoves 3,799,000...06. 118 4 
Bamitacoccocccancscegeses: 17s BOGsiccee FT 9. D 
Poland. coccecccescceceses 5,740,000. ...6. 1 3 3 
Saxony. soccceccccescevecs 3,300,000... 2 9 1 
Hanover eee eeeeeseneeeees 2,284,000.....4. 1 ll 0 
Batam cccscosctoccepsscecse) LATO Rcnccee 1 DO 8 
Wurtemburg ...seccscseeee 2,505,000...... 112 7 
Tuscany..cscccccccesccece 1,384,000...... 1 4 ll 
Hesse..(Darmstadt).....+. 1,184 000...... 1 3 11 
Hesse.. (Electorate )..++++ 220,000......0 1 1 
Norway .ccccssecoercccens 252,000...... 0 3° 1 
East India Co.’s territories... 47,609,000......0 9 0 


Comparative Wages of English and Foreign Opera- 
tives.—Operatives are paid in 
France .o.eeceeeeeesscesees 58 6d. per week of 72 hours. 
Switzerland .ecscccccssesesedD SD “* & 82 
Austvidccccccccccccccceceee4 O “ & & ad 
Tyrdl .cocccccccd@eccccosess 9 * & 8 
Saxonyececcccccccccsessseesd G6 “ & 72 
Bona, on the Rhine ......0-.2 6 “ “ 4 «“ 

The average wages being a fraction under 4s. per week.— 
Theaverage wages to hands similarly employed in England, 
but for fewer hours, being 12s. per week. 





Correcting A Biunper.—Lieutenant O’——, when a 
cadet at West Point, visited the city of New-York in com- 
pany with a friend, and was particularly struck with the City 
Hall, which he examined with the eye of an architectural 
connoiseur. 

“ Well,” said his friend, “you seem rather pleased with 
that affair, O’ ; what do you think of it?” 

“Why, I’m thinking, by the powers! without any disre- 
spect to you here at all, that that same edifice was never built 
in eis country.” 

uch a beautiful bull, and so agreeably enriched with the 
slightest touch of the Grogue, was irresistible; and a smile 
from his companion brought before the eyes of the young 
Irishman theerror he had made. 

** Och,” he exclaimed, in his hurry to correct himself, “I 
did n’t mane that, at all. I intended to have said, but spoke 
without thinking, that the man that built it was never in this 
country.” Baltimore Post. 





A Pea or ‘ Noto Contenpre.’—A native of the Emerald 
Isle, being brought before a court in Massachrsetts for assault 
and battery, ®as asked if he was guilty or not guilty? 

“‘ Guilty—be the powers!” exclaimed he, making demon- 
stration of more than fight; “ haint a man a right, in a free 
country, to knock down any body he plases, without being 
guilty ofgalt and batthers, I ’d ax ye?” 

The court answering this in the negative, Pat was a little 
at a loss what tosay. He did not like the word guilty, and 
yet he gloried too much in his character of a boxer to wish to 
deny the charge. While he was hesitating what to say, a 
gentleman of the bar whispered to him to put ina plea of 
‘Nolo Contendre.’ 

“« Nollengen tender ye !”’ said the Irishman, who was better 
acquainted with the shillalali than with law Latin, “ what ’s 
the manin iv that?” 

“‘ The meaning is, that you will not contend with the coun- 
try,”’ said the lawyer. 

“‘Nollengen tender ye!” said the accused, turning to the 
bench ; “that is to say, I'll not contend with the whole 
counthry ; but, be J——s!’ spitting on his hands; “I can 
whip any three iv ye at the same time!” 





Lostne Time.—The other day a gentleman asked one of 
his farmers what was his age. ‘I am not certain,” replied 
he; “I am either 58 or 68.”—‘ What!” was the response, 
“not know your own age ? ”—*‘ No, sir,” replied the farmer ; 
“‘T count my money, my income, and my cattle; but of my 
years I keep no reckoning, because I am well convinced I 
shall lose none of them, and that nobody will rob me of them.” 





Fracrant Opor ror Sick-Rooms.—A few drops of oil of 
sandal-wood, which, though not in general use, may be easily 
obtained, when dropped on a hot shovel, will diffuse a most 


e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
. ; 
New Reaping Machine.—Wehad an opportunity, yester- 
day, of seeing this machine in operation upon the Farm of 
the Hon. EF. Chambers, and were much pleased with its 
performance; indeéd we understand from all who have 
seen it at work, that it far surpasses all that they had been 
prepared to expect fromit. Judge Chambers has about 150 
acres in wheat and rye, and the manner in which the fields 
so far have been cut down, is much superior to the ordi- 
nary mode of cradling, scarcely a straw being left a 
The machine keeps six binders hard at work, even witl 
the stoppages that are incidentaily required; we suppose it 
could give employment to eves more without increasing 
the speed, which, when we saw it, was a brisk walk three 
mules being hitched to it. ‘This machine, we understand 
is warranted to cut fifteen a per day; at that rate it is 
more than equal to six crad Another thing which at- 
tracted our notice was the great regularity with which the 
straw and grain were laid forthe binders, rf raking with 
careful binders being required.—Every person who has 
seen this machine in operation kgs been highly gratified 
with its ormance; among others Judge T. B. Dorsey 
of Anne Arundel, and John Glenn, Esq. of Baltimore, who 
came over last week in the steampoat Wolcott for the ex- 
press purpose of witnessing its operation. It is as much 
superior in the quantity and quality of its work, to the 
cradle, as the latter is to the old-fashioned reaping hook, 
and it answers equally well in light grain or rank. 
[Kent (Md.) Bugle. 


Attempted Suicide—On Thursday morning last, a fel- 
low who had been on a ‘ spree’ since the ‘ 4th.’ in a fit of 
insanity threw himself off Clements’ wharf into the Dela- 
ware, and it being low tide, instead of drowning, stuck his 
head fast in the mud. He soon found mud-sncking was 
not so agreeable as drowning, and commenced kicking 
most awfully, whereupon he was rescued ‘and taken to 
Fhiladelphia where he belonged. [Camden Rep. 

State Lands.—The sale of the lands belonging to the 
State, in this town, commenced on Tuesday last, and we 
understand, was well attended. On the first day, about 324 
lots were sold, averaging about $27 134 per lot. The sales 
amounted to $8,791 90. The sale was continued on Wed- 
nesday, when the land was put up by the acre, and about 
70 acres were sold the aggregate of which amounted to $6, 
606 56 cts. The sale on the two days amounted to 15,398 
46-100 dollars. [Paterson Intelligencer. 


Bunker Hill Monument.—There appears now to be a fair 
prospect that the funds necessary for completing the Monu- 
ment, estimated at $30,000, together with a further sum of 
$10,000 for grading and fencing the grounds, will be speedily 
raised, and that at no remote period the work will be com- 
pleted. It has been stated in some of the papers that $14,000 
towards the object have been offered by four gentlemen of this 
city, brothers. It is stated that $500 have been offered by 
another gentleman, $1,000 by a third, and $10,000 by a gen- 
tleman at the South. These liberal contributions are offered 
on the condition that the necessary sum shall be obtained to 
to complete the work at once—an object which, as we have 
remarked, there can be little doubt wil!l be attained. 

[Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Death by Drowning.—On Saturday evenning a party of 
young men went in bathing at the foot of Hubert street. 
Joseph Hopper, one of the party, could not swim, and im- 
prudently ventured into deep water. His body was re- 
covered in about 15 minutes, but every effort towards re- 
suscitation was in vain. The deceased was a boiler maker, 
a native of New-Jersey, and 22 years of age, and bore an 
excellent character. LN. Y¥. Whig. 


Villainous Deed.—The St. Augustine News of the 6th 
has the following:—The death of Capt. Mitchell and Lieut. 
Pugh, as well as twelve soldiers, we learn, is attributed to 
poison. Col. Davenport and three Surgeons are stated to be 
under its influences, and for whose recovery fears are enter- 
tained. A keg of while lead was discovered in the spring 
from whence their supplies of water were obtained. As yet 
the perpetrator of this villainous deed has not been found out. 


Casualty.—We learn that on Wednesday last, as a daugh- 
ter of Anson Thomas, Esq., of Utica, was riding in the streets 
of that city in company with another young lady, the horse 
took fright, and Miss Thoms jumped from the carriage, and 
was so severely injured that she died the same evening. 

[Albany Daily Adv. 


Man and Horse Drowned.—A young man named Henry 
Whally was swimming a horse in a pond near Boston on 
Sunday last when the: horse became exhausted, and rolled 
over and beth were drowned. 


Fatal Accident.—lIt is stated in the Easton (Md.) Gazette, 
that a most distressing accident occurred at the marle bark 
of Mr. Smyth, in that county, on Thursday the 11th inst., 
Mr. Isaac Hough, of the schr. Perseverance, a young man 
cont 38 years, was crushed to death by the caving in of the 

Remains of the Florida War.—A public sale of oxen, 
horses, saddles, briddles, tow-boats, batteaux, &c. belonging 











able balsamic perfume throughout the atmosphere of 
ceh-ceenid, or other confined apartments. 


to the United States troops, was advertised to be sold at 
Garey’s Ferry on the 8th inst. ase ek 
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Sirx.—Multicaulis Business—Ten hundred thousand 
trees will be raised this seasoy in the Borough of Doyles- 
town, Pen , according the crat. The following 
persons are engaged in the business:—Mr. J. H. Ander 
son, whose enterprise has carried him farther in, testi 
the business than any other person there. will feed 300, 
worms, and Mr. 8: Dubois from 50 to 60,000, Mr. D. 
Byrnes, 22,000; Mr..M_ Opp, 20,000 and many others in 
smaller quantities. And within a short distance of that 
mye Mr Williams will feed a million; Mr. Burgess, who 
as erected a cocoonery, from 290 to’300,000; and Capt. 
Donalson, who was among the first to engage in silk 
and moras multicaulis culture, will also manuf con- 
siderable. {Newark Daily Adv, 


To Subscribers.—We wish every subscriber.who is in arrears a 
dollar or more toremit us i diately the it due, or as near as 
even dollars will make it. To those who owe us for a year or more 
we would hint that we are aboat putting their names in mourning, as 
@ preparatory training to their entering the * Black Lists.’ Some peo 
ple de not understand that unpaid letters remain in the Post-Office. 

Agents, in remitting money, must be particular to state not only 
the name and retidence of the person to whom the money is to be 
credited, but the form of the paper to which he subscribes, as a con 
trary course not only perplexes but nearly doubles the labor of the 
book-keeper, who already has ‘in keeping’ ten thousand subscribers. 
We have recently received money from Agents, with a request to 
credit to their account, They will perceive that individual subseri- 
bers are not benefited by such remittances. 

We wish it understood that we always decline taking distant sub- 
scribers without payment in advance ; and, to obviate the objection 
that fractional parts of a dollar cannot be remitted by mail, the mest 
preferable conveyance, we send oyr Folio Fifteen Months for Three 
Dollars, and our Quarto Eighteen Months for Five Dollars—expenses 
on remittance to be paid by the subscriber. 

Postmasters have laid us under many obligations; yet they neglect, 
in ordering a diseontinuance or a change of our paper’s destination, 
to give usthe form. Toremedy this in part, they will, when wishing 
to order a discontinuance, return the paper with our envelope on it 
and their post-mark, 














James Miller, of Schenectady, N.Y., is hereby politely requested 
to call on our agent at S, and pay him $3, balance of account. Ifthe 
gentleman is not satisfied as to his legal liability to pay the demand, 
he can have the screws put by informing Mr, Smith of his passion for 
that sort of amusement. 

We have on our black book a precious lot of graceless scamps, who 
have discontinued their papers, owing us for from two to six months, 
We shall give them a few weeks more to repent in, and then if they do 
not square the yards with us, we will trice them up, as an example to 
the rest of the crew. 





NEW AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen have consented to act as Agents for The 
New-Yorker: 
J.& F. Becvtamy, Clyde, N. Y. 
8. H. Taytor, Springville, Pa. 
Cyrus Smrtn, Union College, Schenectady, 








arcvied, 
July 16, Jacob J. Reome to Janet Crawford. 
Also, Samuel Pierce of Buffalo to Louisa Wyman of this city. 
Also, Albert Todd to Catharine King. 
July 17, Joshua M. Beach to Ann Quintard. 
In Killingworth, John Hopsoh to Roxy Kelsey. 
Middletown, July 7, Jonathan Kilbourn to Sophia Hart. 
Fairfield, Conn., July 15, Charles G. Kellogg to Caroline Curtis. 


Died, 

July 18, Susanna M., wife of John T. Welling and daughter of Far- 
quhar McRae, formerly of Morgantown, Va., aged 41 years. 

July 16, George W. son of George Gillett, 2 years and 3 months. 

July 12, Jane Ann, daughter of the late Amos Ketchum. 

July 11, Mary Louisa Bonfanti, 38. 

July 12, John Mount, 47. 

July 9, Wallace Rouke, 28. 

July 13. Thomas Garmiss, 83. 

July 16, Michael McKiermann, late of Ireland. 


ILL BE PUBLISHED, on Monday next, July 22, BLACK« 


WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for June, 1839, Contents: 
L. The Late Political Events ; 
2. My First Client ; 
Merimee on Qi Painting; 
The Legend of the Lido; 


sion.) 
Dii Minorum Gentium. No. 1—Carew and Herrick. 
Whig Decline and Degradation. 
8. On the Genius of Rapheel. 
9. Hymns te the Gods, By Albert Pike. 
10. Sonnet. On the Death of a Lady. 
11. Our Chambers. 
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THE NEW-YORKER 





THE KEEPSAKE. 


THE POETRY FROM “THE PARTING GIFT” — THE MUSIC FROM “THE SUNBEAM.” 
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SECOND VERSE. 


And whether should the pencill’d rose, 
Or sever’d ringlet meet the eye, 
Or India’s sparkling gem enclose 
The talisman of sympathy ; 
Keep it, yet keep it for my sake, 
O’er fancy’s ear still peals the sound, 
Nor time the potent charm can break, 
Nor loose the spell by fricndship bound ! 
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SONNET. 


Pucinenaiiing Mequananere a guviier guna epaly Writer 





were passed. 

Lovep haunt of guiltless hearts and golden hours! 

Home of my youth, and theme of youthful song ! 
How joyous in thy now neglected bowers 

My thoughtless boyhood chased its days along ! 

Yes, I may roam, a pilgiim in the throng— 
May many a sweet rose in the desert find— 

But ne’er shall twine a wreath, those scenes among, 
Home of my youth! like that L left behind. 












Thy warbling brooks, that hush the cradled wind, 


Breathe the deep dirge of hopes and pleasures 
And, ’mid the haunted ioneliness, the mind 

May people vacancy, and list the dead: 
The light of days long faded into dreams— 


The rainbow of the past—still round thee glows and gleams! 
J. 





Use or Money.—A madman once described mone 


“Money is excessively convenient. It enables me to pur- 
chase diamonds, tenpenny nails, gin slings, and salt mackerel.” 
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THE NEW-YORKER—(FOLIO)— 


Is published every Saturday morning, at No. 1 Ann-st., N. Y. 


By H.GREELEY & CO 


THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— 


Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 1 Ann-street, N Y- 

Terms—Three Dollars and a Half per annum in advance; Five 
Dollars for a — and a half; Three copies # year for $10 or five 
copies for $15, 


. 


Terms.—Two Dollars Fifty Cents per annum in advance. Five 
copies will be sent for Ten Dollars. 
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